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KAREN BRONZE DRUMS » 

BY THE 

Rev. H. I. MARSHALL, m.a., d.d. 

When we step into a friend’s house and see his drawing room 
adorned with a bronze drum on which he has placed a shining brass 
lizard or two to keep company with the more sombre frogs which seem 
to be in the act of chasing one another around the rim of the instrument, 
we little think that that parlour ornament may have been the cause of 
tribal warfare in which crops were burned, villages devastated, and any 
member of lives lost. However, the owner of the drum may after all 
congratulate himself on his possession for according to the ancient Karen 
tradition the owner of such a drum stands higher in the community 
than if he possessed seven elephants. 

A Martial Symbol. 

When Mr. O’Riley, the first English Officer of Toungoo made his 
tours of exploration of the Karen country in 1857, as he has recorded so 
fully in the now defunct Journal of the Indian Archepelago and Eastern 
Asia, New Series Vol. II. (1857) p. 454, he writes that he was assured by 
the chief of Lepyagyi near Thandaung, that “ these drums were the 
chief cause of the inter-tribal feuds which existed among the Karens up 
to that time. The loss of one by theft or from having been lent to 
another tribe and not returned, was the cause of a revenge handed down 
from generation to generation until satisfied by the exchange of a man 
from the indebted tribe or by presenting a “ Kyedzei ” (as he calls it) to 
replace the lost one, otherwise a cause of enmity would ever exist 
among them”. 

He found that all the Karen tribes had “ a passion for the possession 
of Kye Dzies”. He continues- by saying that in the more remote districts 
these drums were held in such high esteem that children were bartered 
for them. They were supposed to give forth a deep sounding note which 
would propitiate the demons of the mountains and avert evil. They 
were beaten at the times of sacrifices or when preparations were in 
progress for a' raid and at the sound of the drum the people would go 
into ecstacies of excitement. Mr. O’Riley gives a rough sketch of the 
drum and continues to say that “ when beaten they are slung around the 
centre and that in case a buffer is not at hand, they are thumped with the 
fist. The head is on the larger end, the smaller end being open. They 
are made by the Shans of metal consisting of copper and spelter of about 
one quarter inch in thickness and profusely ornamented in a rude style 
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on the surface of the cylinder with figures of animals, elephant, monkeys 
and dogs, principally jutting from them They vary in size and are 
valued accordingly from 50 to 500 ticals of silver [Journal Indian 
Archepelago, New Series Vol. II, 1857 (p 454 ff).] 

From that time on little notice has been taken of these interesting 
instruments. Dr. Mason and others made brief references to them. 
European scholars began to pay attention to thern in 1883 when a speci- 
men found its way to the Royal Austrian Exhibition of Art and Industry 
at Vienna. This had passed through the hands of several antiquarain 
dealers and its origin could not be traced. It was exhibited in a very 
undignified position head downwards and called a “vessel”. I might 
add however that the first Karen drum I ever saw was in the Pegu Yomas. 
It too was turned to a practical use by being placed in a similar position 
and held the family’s supply of cleaned rice. Its glory had departed, but 
its bronze sides were proof against rats. It happened that a gentleman who 
had been resident at the court of Siam saw this exhibit at Vienna and 
informed Dr. Heger (Alte Metalltrommeln aus Sudost-Asien, Franz 
Heger, Leipzig 1902. Intro, p. 1 ff.) that he had seen similar articles at 
the court used as drums which were struck to announce the approach of his 
majesty. Later another drum was exhibited at Amsterdam at the Inter- 
national Exhibition held in that city the same year. This specimen was 
supported on a stand of pure Chinese workmanship but the drum was 
lijfo upside down. It was labeled “ Drum in bronze from Tze-Cuoen- 
Liang, General of the Hahg Dynasty, found under the earth, 3,000 years 
old.” The sight of these drums excited the interest of M. Heger who 
has given us the fullest treatment of Bronze Drums yet published. 
Others who have writen on them are, Dr. Mayer of Dresden, Prof. Foy 
of Vienna and H. M. Paramentier (A. B. Meyer, and Foy, Bronzepauken 
aus Sudonz-Asien, Dressden 1807. W. Foy, Uber Alte Bronzetrommelu 
aus Sudost-Asien. In Selbstverlage der Anthropopolischen Gesellschaft, 
Wien 1903. H. Parmentier, Bulletin de PEcole Francaise D’Extreme 
Orient, 1918. Anciens Tambours de Bronze) of the French archaeolo- 
gical service in Hanoi- Except the latter gentleman who writes in 
French, the literature on the subject is entirely in German. Very little, 
so far as I know, has yet been published in English, except the brief 
notes in the first volume of this Burma Research Society’s Journal by 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko, formerly Superintendent of Archaeology in Burma, 
who writes under the mistaken heading of “ Chinese Antiquities”, 
describing a specimen of these drums which is in the museum at Pagan. 
He speaks of the drum as the most beautiful object they possess, and 
speaks of it as “a characteristic production of the Shan Tribes between 
South Western China and Burma. They are known in China as the 
“Chu-ko-ku” or Chu-Ko’s drums after the famous Chinese general Chu- 
Ko Liang, who invaded the Shan country early in the third century 
A.D. One of them is still preserved in his ancestral temple in Szech’uan. 
It is of circular form with bulging shoulder and flat top displaying a star 
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in the centre, and four conventional frogs near the rim. It has four 
loops on the sides for suspension by cords. It is decorated with encircl- 
ing rings in relief filled in with narrow bands of hatched wavy concen- 
tric and corded ornament of primitive character, and with broader bands 
apparently from human and animal forms suggestive 'of elephants and 
peacocks. The material is of bronze. The Burmans call them “P’a-zi” 
or “Frog Drums”. He refers to an article in Bushell’s Chinese Art Vol. I 
for his authority on the subject. The writer has also made mention of 
these drums in his book, The Karen People in Burma. 


Four Types. 

Before taking up the Karen drums of Burma it may be well to consider 
for a moment the wide, distribution of these instruments in South Eastern 
Asia and the types into which they have been classified by the students 
who have investigated them. M. Heger diyides the drums that he has 
studied into four groups or types. Of these the first class (Type I) is 
the oldest and is found in Cambodia and adjacent regions. The cylinder 
of these drums is of three distinct parts, the lower j^rtion, beginning at 
the edge of the lip, or open end, is conical, running inward toward the 
central portion, or waist, which is straight, or in other words almost a 
perfect cylinder. Above this the uppermost section bulges outward with 
a curve not unlike the Grecian vase, and then draws in to meet the head 
which it joins at its outer rim. The joint between the centre cylinder 
and the upper part is very abrupt. The handles are joined to the drum 
at this angle. The ornamentation of the cylinder is in large bands or 
panels containing large figures of men, birds, boats and animals. On the 
head the zones surrounding the central star are wide and also contain 
similar figures together with representations of houses and domestic 
scenes, as well as warriors and geometric designs. 

Type II shows slight deviation from the above. The three sections 
of the cylinder are joined with less sharp angles. The handles are smaller 
and often circular and the head projects over the top of the cylinder, and 
is sometimes bent' downward over the side. The central star has fewer 
points and they are filiform. The zones contains smaller figures both on 
the head and on the cylinder. There are always four frogs on the head. 
These drums appear to have come from Central China. 

Type III— The Karen Type is quite distinct from the two former 
types. The lines of the cylinder are much more graceful and less abrupt. 
Sometimes they are almost straight with only a slight inward curve at the 
waist. The handles are placed near the top and the rim of the head 
overlaps sometimes as much as an inch beyond the side. The zones on 
the cylinder are small and often indistinct and the ornamentation conven- 
tional. There are four sets pf frogs on the rim and sometimes there are 
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three or four superimposed one upon the other. There are animal and 
vegetable designs on the narrow zone surrounding the star on the head. 
Tins type is confined to the Karen tribes of Burma. 

Type IV is found in China and seems to be a later copy of the earlier 
models. Numerous examples of this drum have been found especially in 
Yunanfu. The star has twelve rays indicative of the twelve months of 
the year and the geometrical designs suggestive of the figures on type I. 
They have no frogs. 

Dr. Foy has a slightly different classification, dividing the members of 
Type I into two groups on account of the figures of frogs and other 
animals found on some specimens of that group. He also goes into 
detail in Type III making two groups there. This brings him to 
number the Karen drum as Type V. As our particular interest in this 
paper is in the Karen type which he preserves in its integrity, we will 
not here enter into the merits of these rival classifications which depend 
upon the variations of the decorations, the discussion which will require 
the consideration of a great mass of details. 


Mysterious Origin. 

The origin of these drums has ever remained a mystery. But it 
»e®as pretty well established that the originated somewhere in the Indo- 
Chiha Peninsular. Probably in the upper part of the old Cambodian 
Kingdom in the southern part of the Peninsular. I may add, however, 
that Dr. Laufer of the Field Museum of Chicago who has also taken a 
keen interest in these drums and studied them extensively in China 
declares that the place of origin as stated by Heger has has not yet been 
conclusively proved. (Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 45, 
No. 2, 1925, p. 186. Review of Marshall’s Karen people of Burma.) 
Our first record of them apears in the Chinese annals as quoted by Heger 
n^ben the Chinese general Ma Yuan (the date of whose death is set a 
A. D. 49) conducted a campaign against the barbaric tribes of Tonkin 
during the first century of the Christian era. On hi^ victory over the 
wild tribes of the country he exacted tribute from them m the form of 
drums which he had melted down ond moulded into an image of a horse, 
such as the emperor was fond of, and this he presented to his majesty. 

About two centuries later Chu Ko Liang, who flourished from 181 
to 231 A. D. led an army to the wild and unexplored region now forming 
the province of Yunnan where he subdued a powerful chieftain. Many 
legends are related of this campaign in which the Chinese arms are 
reputed to have been carried to the very heart of Burma. Both Ma Yuan 
and Chu Ko Liang are reputed by the Chinese to have invented the 
drums, In Szech’uan, the ancestral home of the later general the drums 
are preserved in the temple dedicated to him and they are called by his 
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same. Tradition says that they both used them to terrify their enemies. 
That they put them into swift running mountain streams and the water 
caused them to reverberate, making a noise like thunder, and this caused 
the enemy to think that a large body of men were near by. They, are 
also thought to have been beaten at the mouths of caves and to thus have 
given off powerful vibrations that terrifed the neighbourhood. But it 
seems more reasonable to think that these drums were originally in the 
hands of the chief and that generals took them as booty from them, and 
afterwards they no doubt took every opportunity to turn them against 
their former owners. All are now agreed that the Chinese did not 
originate the drums but that they first obtained them fiom the south, 
and then copied them and adopted them for their own uses. 

Oldest Examples of Southern Origin. 

The oldest examples that we have of the drums seem to indicate a 
more southern origin yet, for we find figures of large boats, larger than 
ordinary river canoes, and many of the figures described by M. Parmentier 
on the old drum in Hanoi [Parmentier, idem p. 12] show the manner of 
headdress now found in Polenesia. Dr. Foy [idem p. 405] concludes 
that the influences which spread from Java over the Indian Archepelago 
in early times were responsible for distributing the drums over the 
Peninsular. This is only a guess, but in the absence of definite proof it 
is hard to contradict it. There does not seem to be any clear indications 
of Khmer influence. Rather the presence of frogs, elephants and peacocks 
seems to indicate an indigenous origin for them in the Indo-Chinese 
Peninsular, though few other bronze articles of equal beauty have deve- 
loped there. We know too little of prehistoric times in this land where 
written records are so few to state anything definitely about them. 

While these drums have been found over a wide territory, Dr. Laufer 
(idem p. 186) disputes the conclusion of M. Paramentier in saying that 
they have been found as far north as Kalgan in China (Kalgan is, I believe, 
a town in the province of Chili.) The former gentleman says that “ they 
are not found north of the island of Kai-nan off the province of Kwang- 
tung. From this point they are found westward in China throughout 
southern China as far as Se-ch’wan and southward among the aboriginal 
tribes. Beyond the mainland of the Indo-China Peninsular, which of 
course includes our Karen hills, they are found on the surrounding 
islands as far south as the Celebes, and eastward to the upper part of 
New Guinea.” 


A Monkey Origin. 

In the Province of Burma the only people who set great store by 
these bronze drums are the Karens. When and where this custom 
arose no one knows. There is an old drum in one of the Mopgha 
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villages east of Toungoo which is said to be a thousand years old and to 
Ire the original drum from which others were copied. However, there is 
another tradition which is more general and which traces the origin of 
the drum to the monkeys. Whether we like the monkey origin or not, 
the story is substantially as fipUows : — 


Pu Maw Taw was one of the earliest mythical ancestors of the 
Karen people who lived a number of generations before Htaw Meh Pa, 
the well known “ Father of the Boar’s Tusk.” How many generations 
before we do not know. But as Htaw Meh Pa is supposed to have been 
swenty-three generations from the present it must have been in that 
distant p^t when perhaps monkeys and men were not so very different !, 
This patriarch had a rice field on the side of a hill in which there was a 
cave. When his crop was nearly ripe the monkeys kept coming day after 
day to steal his grain. The owner chased them out again and again till 
at last he was wearied to death. In despair he laid down in his field and 
fetened death. Then as the brutes came arround him he heard them 
tal^g to one another, as if they had been touched by his helplessness, 
saying, “ We have eaten his grain and now he is dead. Let us perform 
the proper funeral rites for him ”. Accordingly they took up his body 
pd carried it to the inouth of the cave at the top of the hill and leaving 
it there went to get their drums which it seems they were in the habit of 
using for such ceremonies. At first they brought the famous “ Gaw Kwa 
Hse ’ or “ Silver Drum Then they brought out the famous gold and 
silver drum called “ Gaw Hwa Htu. Gaw Kwa Se ” and another white 
drum called, “ Gaw Wa ”. As they were beating these instruments the 

E atnarch sat up and began to look around. This unexpected action on 
is part brought consternation to the brutes and they fled in such terror 
of the corpse that had come to life, as they supposed, that they never 
returned to the place again. Pu Maw Taw took the drums home with 
hm and kept them till they were stolen by his jealous Pwo relatives. 

Tt? ? Karen). The white drum was dropped in a deep pool 
called Pghaw Pghaw Le, a place that cannot now be identified and never 

ii' Silver Drum was taken to various places 

Md finally hidden in a cave near the village of Donyan in the Moulmein 
Distort. Some people think that perhaps it could be found there even 
now, d they made a real attempt to dig it out. This drum is said to 
Mve been onmnally carried by a rope made of cobra skin, and to have 
Md a pedestal m the shape of a centipede on which it rested. Again 
fia^tion says that the people of a certain village called Lubawko, who 
belonged to the Sgaw branch of Karens, were in the habit of going every 
year to the Pwos of Donyan to demand the return of this drum, but 

^ unconfirmed tradition has 

It) when the Bntish took Moulmein they applied to them to restore 
heir to them, but the suit on such precarious grounds 

naturally fwed, and the quest was finally given up. 
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There is no Karen tradition that leads ns to believe that the Karens 
ever made drums for themselves. They are said to have been procured 
from some of the tribes who are supposed to have lived “ in the regions 
beyond that is, either to the east or the north. The Yu are the people 
most often spoken of as being the ones from whom the Karen first 
obtained their oldest drums. There is a stanza of an old peom which 
says : — 


Worry not, young man, 

Saddle your horse, hunt for Maw Hpaw Kwe 
You have purchased a drum moulded by the Yu, 

You have also a bamboo paw ku 
Hang the drum in the hall (blaw) 

Beat the drum and pawku together and they sound sweetly. 

Here the song implies that the young man who has a drum will be 
successful in his quest for his lady “ Maw Hpaw Kwe ” who is spoken of, 
as often among the Karen, as a flower; the “paw ku ” is the bamboo 
xylophone which is played with two small bamboo mallets and which 
carries the tune of which the drum forms what might possible be called 
the bass. The hall or “ blaw ” is the men’s common room, the guest 
room of the old fashioned village. 

Another old song is as follows 
The silver headpiece glitters 
The golden helmit shines, 

In Taw Meh Pa’s hut it rests, 

Gather the booty and eat together 

If we can only bide our time in patience. 

We will capture the drum which was made by the Yu. 

This is evidently an old war song and shows that the drum which 
had been brought from the Yu was the chief aim of at least one raid. 
Mr. Taw Sein Ko is of the opinion that the Yu are the people otherwise 
known as the Yung who inhabited a part of what is now known as 
Yunnan. This would seem to coincide with the results of the other 
investigators who have found that the drums were first discovered by the 
Chinese in that same region. 

In the Karen Thesaurus (184^ edition Vol. I p. 328) we read that 
the Karen purchase their drums from either the Wakawthwa or th6 Swa. 
The former of these names probably applies to the Wa, but to what 
particular branch of that tribe I do not know. Perhaps the other term 
“ Swa ” may be another name for the same people. At any rate no one 
seems to know to whom it refers. There seems to be considerable 
mystery connected with these peoples for the writer goes on to say that 
when one goes to buy a drum from them he bargains with them and then 
leaves the money for the price of the drum in a secret place and comes 
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away. Later he goes to the appointed spot and finds the drum where his 
money was. He takes this and comes away without seeing the one 
from whom he has made the purchase. 

In more recent times the Shan have supplied the Karen with their 
drums. They are reputed to have manufactured them in a number of 
places all the way from Myogji in Toungoo to Nwedaung in the Shan 
States. At this latter place it is only within a few years that the last 
maker has gone blind and given up the work. So far as I know, there 
are no drums now being made in Burma. 


A Drum which cost Rs. 2,300. 

In 1925 I was in the village of Leukladeu in the Toungoo hills at 
the house of an old man who had been prominent for many years, even 
in Butman times doing what was very unusual for a Karen, i e,, holding 
a contract to supply timber to King Mindon Min. He had four drums 
which to a novice like myself looked much alike. But one of them he 
singled out as having been made bv the “Mukhapo’’, a being correspond- 
ing somewhat to the Nats of the Burmans. For this drum he had paid 
Rs. 2,300. Naturally he set great store by it. It was matter of regret 
that in his feeble state he could not give me very accurate information 
as to what he believed was the origin of this specimen, which he con- 
sidered very ancient For the other drums he nad paid varying prices 
from Rs. 300 to 700. As is customary among the Karens, the drums 
each had its name. This precious one was called, “Yersu”, which might 
be inte^reted to mean, “penetrating sound”. He said that if any of the 
people in the hills who knew the old customs should hear it they would 
identify its note at once and call its name. 

For an account of the interesting method of casting these by the 
Shan, I am indebted ultimately to a Mr. Lilly of Rangoon. In 1884, 
Dr, Anderson then of the Calcutta Museum with whom M. Hager 
corr^ponded, gave hirn the information which he said he had obtained 
from Mr. Lilly and which is substantially as follows : — 

“A clay cone is first made of the size of the inside of the gong (as 
he calls it) and on this wax is placed and carefully modeled to the exact 
shape and covered with the appropriate ornamentation. When the 
wax model is finished, fireclay and water are dashed on to the face of 
the wax with a brush, the clay and water being thrown with great force, 
penetrate into the small hollows and angles of the wax. When a 
sufficient thickness of clay has been added in this way a coarse clay is 
laid on the outside to give strength. The wax is then melted out and 
the mould made nearly red hot. The metal is then poured in”. The 
frogs on the head of the drum and the elephants and other ornaments 
are moulded separately and fastened on. 
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Magical Properties. 

Magical properties have always been attributed to the drums by the 
Karen. They have been the objects of worship in that offerings are 
made to them, sometimes annually, and on other occasions when it was 
thought that benefits might be obtained by so doing. The offerings 
consist of the usual gifts of small cups of liquor and nee, a little rice being 
taken off the chaftie before the potful is served to the family. In con- 
nection with these annual offerings to the drum there were often feasts 
and dancing. But I have not yet been able to get a clear account of 
just what ceremonies were carried out at the time. Several years ago 
I heard that one of these feasts was to be held the coming year. In this 
instance it seemed that the family owning the drum observed the ceremony 
once in seven years. But when the time came something prevented them 
from holding the feast. This is an indication of the falling down of the 
observance of the old customs of the people in general. 

The beating of the drums which gave out sweet-sounding reverbera- 
tions which echoed from hillside to hillside in the mountains was supposed 
to be pleasing to the»“ Lords of the Land” (Hti k’sa kaw k’sa) and hence to 
bring good fortune to the people and especially to the family who owned 
the drum. On occasions of religious festivals as when in the Bwe 
country the people gathered to make their sacrifices to the Lords of the 
Land, the air resounded with the constant beating of these great drums. 

In the Pegu Range of Hills there seem to have been certain drums 
which were called “Ko” or ‘‘hot”. These were used only at funerals. 
They were never kept in the houses but were hidden in the jungle. When 
a calamity occured, or a member of the family was taken ill, this drum 
was brought in and h\ing up in the house and beaten. Should any 
member of the household be absent, even miles away, he would hear the 
mournful sound and recognizing the tone of his own drum (for every 
Karen was said to have been able to instantly recognize the note of all 
the drums in his vicinity) would immediately start for home hoping to 
reach there soon enough to partake of the “bgha” feast with which the 
family penates were to be appeased and through which the person who 
was ill was to be restored to health. 

On the borders of Siam I am told that the drums are beaten every 
morning in the houses of the chiefs and elders and at their sound the men 
go forth in groups for their daily work in their fields on the hillsides. 
And at evening they return to the accompaniment of the same monoto- 
nous notes of the same deep sounding drums as they boom over the hills. 
Perhaps there are remote villages where some of these customs still 
persist, but happily there was one occasion when the drums used to send 
out their notes which is now a thing of the past. The old time raids 
are no more. Thanks to the civilizing influence of British rule, the drum 
no longer sounds to call men armed with spears, old cheek-guns and long 
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knives to butcher their fellow tribesmen. Perhaps the attempt to recover 
a drum was the raison d'detrc of the raid, but even so there was always 
some other drum with which to call the men together. Of the old war 
songs which I have mentioned above, one shows that the drum was 
beaten to bring success, and the other that a drum was the object of the 
expedition. 

The method of beating the drum was to begin with rather quick and 
easy strokes on the edge of the head near the rim and then^ to increase 
the intensity of the blow as they continued striking each time a. little 
nearer the centre. Finally when the centre was reached the blows were 
given on the middle of the star and followed each other in rythmic suc- 
cmion, light and heavy, and accelerated or modulated according to the 
theme of the occasion. The drum stick was a piece of wood or bamboo 
on to one end of which was bound a piece of cloth. First a ring of 
cloth was made a little larger than the stick and then the strips of cloth 
were wound around the ring till they filled all the space between the ring 
and the stick thus forming a solid head with which to strike the druna. 
Beside the striker the player held a few twigs or a bit of bamboo split 
into a few strips in his other hand and with these he would strike the 
cylinder of the drum in unison with the beating the head. This produced 
an effect not unlike that of cymbals accompanying the bass drum in a 
western band. This operation is called in Karen, “pie a hkyi” (whipping 
its baclc), while the beating the head is called “do” which is the ordinary 
word meaning to beat or strike. 

The prices of drums varied as the sweetness of the tone. In general 
it is said that they cost rupees one hundred per frog, but that does not 
seem to have always been the case, for a drum that has the reputation 
of having a good tone or, as we have just seen, of having a supernatural 
origin, has often brought rhore. The older the drum the better the tone 
was supposed to be, provided of course, that it had not suffered damage 
tltat impaired its resonance. 


The Toungoo Specimens. 

Not a few specimens coming from the Toungoo hills have had little 
holes cut in them. This was done, I was told, when its owner died and 
the descendants instead of burying the whole instrument with its master, 
took enough of it to attract the “K’la" or shade of the drum in order that 
it may attend the “K’la’’ of the possessor in the next world, and yet not 
deprive themselv^ of the glory of still being known as lords of a drum. 
In this way they “could eat their cake and have it too”. It is a difficult 
problem to find any satisfactory classification of Karen drums. Various 
men versed in the ancient lore have their own ways of grouping them 
and each seems ignorant of the other. They usually say that there are “the 
old drums’* and the “new” ones. But when questioned they do not 
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seem to be able to tell just which is which. Other names arc used in 
speaking of them. But I wonder if they arc not individual names 
which are mistaken for group names. 

Saw Po Lin Te of Rangoon who has shown a great interest in 
Karen lore says that there are three groups of the “old” drums as follows: 
iX) Ka Paw. This term signified that the drum is very old and so 
broken that the flies can go in and out through the holes in it. This is 
supposed to be the rnost ancient variety and to give out a sound that can 
be heard at a great distance. The next older (2) is the Na Ti, which 
as its name implies, has lost its handles, and the third (3) the Gaw Pie, 
is so broken that it cannot be tied about with a rope. All of these are 
much defaced and the ornaments so worn that it cannot be made out. 
They all had only four single frogs on the head. As near as I can make 
out they are believed to have been more like the Cambodian drums 
in shape, that is with a smaller and more sharply defined waist, than the 
drums now ordinarily seen. My informant does not profess to have 
seen any of these drurns himself. 

The “New” drums are said to differ from each other slightly in 
shape and are named after the designs with wliich they are decorated. 
They are called “Gaw Hteu”, “Gaw Hseu”, “Gaw Pi”, “Gaw Bu”, 
“Gaw La” and “Gaw Saw,” meaning the Bag Drum, the Paddy Drum 
and the Moon Drum. On the four quarters of the head of these drums 
are placed either double or triple figures of frogs, while figures of ele- 
phants or snails are arranged in a straight line dowm the side of the 
cylinder. My impression is tl^at these are more or less individualistic 
characteristics, perhaps coming from the particular makers who may have 
been in the habit of using particular designs for the products of their 
own hands. 

The Decorations on the Drums. 

To give a brief description of the decorations of tlie Karen drums is 
not easy. As I have hinted they do not easily fall into clear classifications. 
In general it may be said, however, that they arc characterised by narrow 
zones on their heads and cylinders usually an inch or less in width, and 
separated by two or three closely set concentric circles. There may be 
any number of these according to the size of the intrument, the smaller 
ones having some ten or twelve rings while the larger ones have eighteen 
or twenty. They can usually be grouped into four or five groups as the 
same design or variations of the design recur. In each group there arc 
usually about four or five zones. 

The fibres in these rings are varied and yet all show a conformity 
to some original group of designs. Geometrical figures seem to predo- 
minate, and other decorative designs such as lozenges, hatchings, radii, 
plaitings, etc. These are variously interpreted as conventional designs 
of paddy, bags, tiger's footprints etc. The decorations taken from me 
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comprise only those of birds, both a series heads, and of the whole bird, 
and also of fishes. These are found in zones by themselves or the birds 
and fishes together or fishes alternating with lozenges singly or in groups 
of twos or threes; 

’ The star in the centre of the head of the drum is one of its most 
striking characteristics. In most Karen drums this has a small centre and 
narrow rays reaching out to the first circle. There are most often twelve 
rays, but I have found some drums with stars with eight rays. In. one 
of this latter class the star was filiform. In the drum which I obtained 
from the headwaters of the Thonze creek, the star is peculiar. It is eight 
pointed, but with a large centre and short stubby points which reach 
hardly half way to the inner zone. 

The frogs on the top of the drum have always created interest. 
There are usually four of them standing, as if to spring, on four points 
of the compass. They face contrary clock wise. Often we find instead 
of single well moulded animals conventionalized figures in which there 
arc two and sometimes three frogs superimposed upon each other, the 
higher ones being slightly smaller than the one below. They are made 
separately and fastened onto the head. The presence of the frogs is 
what has 1^ to the belief that the drums were used to bring rain, for 
some primitive people have thought that instead of the rain bringing the 
out of their hiding places, the croaking of the frogs would bring the 
ram. They may have thought of the deep sounding note of the drum 
as the croaking of some gigantic bullfrog whose voice would certainly 
prevail upon the rain spirits to send their refreshing showers upon the 
thirsty earth. » 

On the cylinder (sometimes called the barrel) of the drum we find 
the same groups of narrow rings. The same designs, excepting those 
of the birds anl fishes, are found here. Sometimes the groups of 
rii^ nearer the head have sort of fringes hanging from them but these 
are not invariable. In many of the specimens I have seen the bronze is 
so worn that the designs are hardly distinguishable. 

There is often found a line of elephants, small plastic images run- 
ning at right angles to the rings and facing the open end of the cylinder. 
There are usually three or four of these miniature pachyderms headed 
by the largest of the group and each following animal being slightly • 
smaller than the one ahead of him. Trailing out behind them is often 
a line of six or seven small round objects which are variously interpreted. 
Some call them snails, but others the spoor of the elephants. On one 
or two drums there has been a conventionalized tree something between 
a- plantain and palm on which the elepliants are standing. The root 
of the tree lieing near the outer rim of the drum, '^I’liis was interpreted 
to me as ‘'the tree of life ’ but how indigenous this name may be I have 
not yet found out. 
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In concluding this paper I would say that thus far our knowledge 
of these interesting instruments is very meagre and tantalizing. There 
are few records on which to rely and it may be that we shall never know 
how the barbaric tribes of Cambodia or Yunan came to invent them, or 
what powers they attributed to them. Nor is it likely that we shall be 
able to find at what stage in their history the Karen people began to set 
store by them. They have reached us like some boulder brought from 
some far-off cliff by some prehistoric glacier and dumped in our field. 
It is utterly unlike anything around it, and yet there it stands ever 
stirring up our curiosity which is as unsatisfied before it as that of those 
who in previous years stood before the Sphinx. But just as the Sphinx 
has finally yielded up her secret, it may be that someone will unlock 
the mystery of these bronze drums among the Karen people of Burma. 


» 
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@3003^ «£330§£33COO§OD^OOO!I| 

^»,^®£33fmo-B£3^Sg!n c8jsp33i73^o-OGOg;Gcoai £336^0 f^8!Ga)o8B ?q|S;§|^^o-soepoii 
^^33C^!^0-S06p§^S@«£33GgoS^O-C^^g|| C0c8^;C^2G03SCX3S£33S^^,0-Bq8?G0D5« eOc8 

wqo»|0“aoqpo9s§5iiBSt03o;qcS§)0-c^8^3l^:iiGoa'3c^o:«8sc^s^o-c^8^c:^8i;c^G£33o8oa:iiOo 

^yO-SwciqiSc^l^^OC^OqicS-OCO^g^GOqiSGOogGCOOD^ COq5o0^33c86jCO^;B SDQ3 Co 8 
GCOOCQQCDOtt30SpOO&95]OCOO(^§[cS^S(|Qg^£^^|( 

CC0002^ qoo^l^oogSfcSB aDepaDc8£333?00O£^OJ 


03* so6pg^s@ai^^^G03o8:^go!cSqa3^03osti bodgIgooSb 9c85|£33CO^gs88:coS 

o:^g3a^gjec»o8G33op^ogc8coo(^B^g^obc28B £oqpg^sgs§8 £33cg|;q8!|s GOOOll ScSgso 

03«8bic^!ODCOW^CO^ott SD6pg^@.a3^„^5-33M-33Ggo£,3^-£33^^GpC§d?B £338sgs*8 
OO^^g^JgqCTDOIl q88O3^5@I0aBSOSpg^.@OO;)c6B £33§OS£33^?@!03c8o3Ga30f8g8o3HS 
0?s?^ 03|8§^0C^« SOq3^8@:o8g8o3^C3?a§|„ £33GC008s£33©086cqi(8n 03©6 @;c 8 cSc 88 
'of °^'^‘r^§^-“'l!-?^s-soBo 38cx3oja3^c§c^ c^^cff 
fqqoooj 0ojqg8:§&coyi! 8c8G@^S|Hcoc8qos3l§aiso8K:gO!6co^o3a3cx)c8(i 
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Gqii ‘*oo^o|ajSioo|5§8ojsospco^”^3L>^33cf^Siii soSs^coojcfocSngcS^cgcScgiSi! 
oaocS|5so300S|5;§^i cxj|;^;ojcgcS§8o9|Sii gnqjGcoooBOcSsaoosjS cgcSsi^§OD^i 
^^11 §;^s8^a30D^^soo:GOOD^n 4^spog8 ooslooljaoSs^oooseocSogc^^ S^cocSgSoatjos^socb 
o:5jf8olcoooocSoD0iiooc8eo§§8Gno o8s§8o1c8Sq^ii 

Soil 03 c:g 5 sa^?§ 03 c^ 593 acgS!^ 5 soT 6 i«^i®ocSooffocS§i ^qjSssj^s^s^SscSsefo^dODS 
ecoo5cg(jS| GaojcSSGOOoc&G^oo^r:^ cogojsoo^n cococS^onoosi cgSss^jScSHojSojSGf 

GOOOB6800§sa)GOOOC:Sc:^30g§8ojSOD^II 

B§Sg 6|S11 

(501 09@8q|0ic:^ ggs|l g§SGSi;C^ gc^ejGOB^II ggScGlSC^CgS 0a^^330S|5SS@!^S 

g8oO§S| 03§52030S§&gol£»" 

QOII 0 fo^|i g fo^cgS ^cgcS|ii Gf.ocS3ao:iiS9J ^o^g^ooqjcSogS ^;:8 Sss)g^ii 
G® 0§ oSSs^SoaS^olgcSol^ii ii Jc§g§ooocS^c85soD^oaqgcfeii |moj^coo;Goo5ol{Sii godo 
fdSq|0s§cr)0» cSSg^ GcScDg8ii jjo 333(|4 s sspcSsi^l^oSai oa^ro cgogol 

CO^II ll9^00GCX)Od5cOOS^^GOc8§O^II :§Sp0g8 (^OODGCOOcSb^SG^oSsII Ogj^GOoS^oSs^cS 
qolaD^ii nojc§909aGC933a:ii8ooo oeo^gBoo^ii co^iG3l6Goqi5§ ^cSdsGaaoo^scgScqjSd 

03 ^^^ GCy:)| 5 gOI 88c§ ^Sj 033 G 61 J 33 C 3 gC& OT8cX)S§Bg: gSgcocSSo^l IIGOOO^cfiqiOSOgb 

s3g5roGCoci33sl oo^SGalSccoocScgS cSStoj&i oascBaabagii e«^S8Sj|8:g|:^o@ 

03^1 oa^ecoS agoGgoGcg^eioloD^# 

<2011 oaa3dS§i S3 ^^«goo 5§ g^Sjln qn2G6pcSolG®§;Goooii 03sS533®osqc8ooGcobcS 
g’;^;02 ooSoToo^b 

Qjn cgcgoS g ^o^ooc8Gpc6Boc)|c8^ogc8|ii ^oljg^ o qcScD^GfocSocqjcboSSssp 

00^1 ii:§| 9 £goo 5 ii q ^0% 03^^si§i GCBoSsgo o^gcoocSgk)§ii ii_q6; g f Goaoiiiol 
sad^Ss oa^Sjlepoogii 


(o) ^cSc 73 GOo 5 | C§« 02 cS« 3 Sc|gCX )5 03 8 f£« 

(j) d8S: 03 II 

(g) 33 §OS 0^^0300 J JO B 

Cc') 08000811 o£ii ooSSoo^sooc^i! eocSqgc^oo^ 03 1 

(3) oSjOOOJbSsOoSs C8|;cg0! Go II 

(G) ffocScgcS ^jo « 


go 1£: g 311 

gpii 33O0'-8 o 1 oac^SsGooSii ^gscgcSosoo 33t|f(i|!33CglnS8f,8 ^ §1802^8 03 S^£« 
go18soo^o%8 3 8^8qoo^iios^sc8os oofog|ii ©ocSogcS j ^o^oooj§8:@8oo^ 
^g8jc»og8oo^« §3aoo®oc5.-:^c^|33%c^ So§GOo^sfi03^ii c^^soooa fo^looqc^oocS 
e^Qc8qq|§ ooogcqSgsccoeoo^co^ 
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991 SJC^CX^SggiSOWSII QSjOoSsGCDOq|^O^SmOS§ 8 l^ll ^^SsGOOO qc 8 o^sq|OSOD^II 
oocdSo0dc^c^!1i oocdSod^c§^ 93oqi8 oo^g5iqcroc^qSai^§^ojc§i^ aGoqSoo^ggiqdSc^qSsi' 
OGsq^GooSoQoci c^S!§^§ 6 qaSc^oS^cSGCooo^ii iic^G^oSii oacq|633§^ § 

§86p03^| 



OGG^SoD^n G^Gococo8ffi8Gqjct^ii oaoSsco^sii ogoocSg^oS cqjqoo^^: 
GCdSh 33Cg^33GqS0SGOOOG@O^So1oa§ II^COOq8si^CX)^^OII 33qiO:§5 socSs6(^n §§8Gqsii 
030^^55^1 sc}^CO^SGSOo 8 ^i^ 

qSb ^a08s§6C0O33O^500^GCO0^c:8g§8(^llC:^C§^0D3^OD'DCO^SGGqcS^G00sq0008ll 
o^Gcooc^^S oa)8s|8ii c^spqgS 0GcS^8cx)q| ODcSoooGsaoSii GOOo8sg^cooGo368 ^ojSqGOop 
Ggoo^ai 

791 §!^!8^I §s8^COcq!ll ^SOOJ^II §SiJJ^I OGOOO Ol)coSoo^c§| 8 d^8o8|ii q^ciq^og8« 

OaO^K 33 GOs^^aj 5 §SCq, 8 (IGOOo 8 sS{pGO^o 8 sG^o 8 ; Soq^C^GCOOD^Il 

< 20(1 0300 cS§y 8 Gqsc§c^Gaoo 6 gcSq^iicgcSco^s cgdS^ii sc^co^s gcS^ii cguS^ s^sp 
& ®8Gq!GSc6^CO^;§8bOD^tlo8oS^O^SGO:|8(fiq|08G^CO^S§8|iOO^IIC§G^o8c§dSGOc8S 
ii3c8(^s§€p§ox)S«aDcn8oo^c§§ioii gD§ooocSaoo co§q9^§5|u §8.*9^GcJ9c8iic§spcig8 
(DaOJSC»§8GOOOf.dSqi08^l) oqsocbc§§8GfGco§« CJOggO^S ooGm^cS gcS 
0GOc8SG^I!C§Ggo8sc8^Gl^§COgll 

98" o^oSacS^Gonooijii (;^saGG8a£c8Q3g GSacooai coG^sGpSs ooocii BRScpos 
001 ^^o1c8§G^ ^§8^Qo1g®3C^II ’ * 


63 o£^ 8 qq| 0 !(l 
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SAYA-WUN BA-BE — Le Medecin Malgrti Lui of MoUke, adapted 
by Maung Ba Thaung. No. 1 in the World’s Literature series published 
by The Burma Book Club, Ans.?8. 

Although the Sayawun Babe is described as an adaptation of the 
'‘Doctor in Spite of Himself” it adheres closely to the original— very much 
more closely than Fielding did in “The Mock Doctor” and is specially 
interesting as showing how very little alteration a French comedy needs 
to make it intelligible in Burmese. 

As a play to be read, at least — for I have not yet heard of its being 
acted — the Sayawun is a success, I have lent my copy several times to 
Burmans unacquainted with English. They have very honestly brought 
it back but have so clearly indicated their wish to be allowed to keep 
it, that out of, I think, four copies which I have purchased, only one 
remained in my possession — and that was bespoken when a copy for 
review very opportunely arrived. It is clear, therefore, that the Sayawun 
makes an appeal to the very class to whom it was intended to appeal, 
Burmans who have no English. It amuses them, they have no difficulty 
in following the action and appear to find in it none of the annoyance 
which usually results from translation into Burmese. One of my 
borrowers intends converting it into a Burmese opera. 

It may seem ungracious to criticise a work which gives such genuine 
pleasure. I do so only because I hope that Mg Ba Thaung will not 
stop at Le Medecin but will give us more of the same kind, dm excep- 
tione laudanda. My first criticism is that the characters are insufficient- 
ly differentiated in their speech. It may be impossible to reproduce in 
Burmese all the mispronunciations and solecisms which the Nurse and 
other servants are guilty of in the original . But it should at least be 
possible to make a greater difference between the style of master and 
man. Goronte may be a simple old man but he is a gentleman. In 
Fielding he is made a knight “thank the king’s grace for it.” Leandre is 
referred to by the Doctor himself as an honnete homme and the slight 
sketch of Lucinde shows her to be a lady. Yet in the Burmese version, 
these three talk in the same idiom as the servants,- Thus in Act II, Scene 
iv, Geronte’s “Vous I'avez fait rire, Monsieur” appears as Ta Te’s 
GODo G)dSo3dSt|i^ 6]c£roc£i etc. In Act III, Scene vi, Lucinde's first speeches of 
protest to her father against the match he proposes for her are resolute 
but restrained whereas Ma Nyo Sein utters such uncivil retorts as ojeSojeS 
oo^cSojcSifoqioGcoo-cqoe^ocb^oac^SjcPii and o3GCKODOG§oe^Gf>o2Coco'::c^)ii surely not in the 
manner in which a well-bred girl would speak to her father. In the 
scenes between Geronte and his domestic staff Moliere allows the servants 
the familiarity which cannot be denied to clowns but this familiarity 
would not extend to anything corresponding to the use of cqijS by the 
Nurse in addressing her master. The dignity, too, of Geronte’s 
occasional rebukes is lost in the Burmese, 
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I am tempted to offer some further general remarks on the Burmese 
style. Every speech gives one the impression that it was intended to be 
uttered in a loud voice. The terminal particles ojcdb which must be 
employed many hundreds of times in the course of the play, give a kind 
of false emphasis which becomes monotonous. I am told that this is 
the Burmese spoken m Rangoon. I do not believe it. It strikes me as 
being Burmese in the style of the Three Nats, who haye talked for so 
many years but whose talk is not conversation, for they always agree 
with each other, but declamation. It is Burmese of the style of the 
Pazat Yazawin, in which a certain piquancy was gained by vulgarizing 
the speech of princes. I suspect therefore that the adapter has not taken 
the Burmese of Rangoon or elsew here as his model but has followed a 
literary convention of colloquialism. It is to my mind a bad convention, 
and if the play is performed something of a strident affect will propably 
be produced. 

There are several regrettable faults of taste. For the pleasing verse 
sung by the Doctor in the 5th scene of the first Act “Qu’ils sont doux, 
Bquteille jolie, Qu’ils sont doux, Vos petits glou-gloux” etc. a vulgar 
drinking-song is substituted, and in the Doctor’s long speech in the 6th 
scene of the last Act the same vulgarity is repeated. The use of certain 
names of living persons of page 31 is also in questionable taste. The 
catalogue of liquors on page 13 is quite out of place in the mouth of a 
pOr woodcutter. Looked at from another point of view these are 
instances of failure m the respect due to a classic. 

In one or two cases the point of the jokes in the original is blunt- 
ed by a too free or too diffuse translation and sometimes by a neglect 
to preserve the order of ideas. The following is an instance with a 
suggested improvement. The original has . — 

Mart— un traitre, qui me mange tout ce que j’ai, 

Sgan— Tu as menti : j’en bois unepartie. 

The adaptation reads : — 

9c£b ^db^OjgSsC^COOsSSoOSoSGODSfijCOCC^IIl 

og.i eoioli^ngcS qSjqcS* «£}§joDO cocSoonj^GsaoSoosoSGiC^^cbj 
GQoorScoD? oooccSSol^ 

I suggest for the last speech ; — 

GajoSa)OOG@Co1§6( GCDOC.''o8a30o''GOOsCDc5« 


One or two queries as to idiom. I doubt whether oasogcfin (page 8) 
IS correctly used to describe a recent wound or swelling from a blow- 
It means an old sore or scar. Instead of GgoGcoosa bgRokbcoo!. (page 17) 
I suggest that the Burmese order in such a case would be oGgocnBccoi 
cgooccca (page 18) is used as equivalent to ‘•‘aside’" It 

rnay be right or is it an invention based on j rfieSgosGBo,, At page 44 
there is what seems an impossible combination The ordinal 
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has “C’est une grande et subtile question” which can, of course, be 
translated, but not by a mere collocation of the two Burmese equivalents 
for the adjectives. 

Fault-finding invariably occupies more space than praise because one 
mjust give illustrations so that a reader may judge of the fairness of each 
criticism for himself. I have already however shown that the adaptation 
is greatly appreciated by all who have read it. It is a very spirited 
piece of work and should open the eyes of Burmans to the immense 
stores of good light literature which can be made available to them in 
their own language, provided that the enterprising publishers can find a 
succession of equally competent translators. 


J. A. S. 



gOtama tbe maM 

BY 

C. A. F. RHYS DAVIDS. 

{Liizac and Co., London) 

This is the latest book by the well-known Pali Scholar, Mrs, Rhys 
Davids. It is an attempt to tell the truth about the life and work of 
Gotama, the Buddha, an attempt to rub off the super-growth of myth 
and legend that has clustered round his life and to present him as he really 
was. It is a laudable attempt but how far it will meet with the appro- 
bation of Buddhists and scholars is a matter for future research. For 
much of what has been said in the book will be new to Buddhists in 
general. And scholars have not altogether been in agreement about the 
details of the Buddha’s life. Some have even doubted that the Buddha 
was a historical person. 

The author has worked mainly on the Pali sources for her materials 
and the contents of the book are not quite new to those who have fol- 
lowed her works on Buddhist studies. Gotama the man is her theme : 
the man as wayfarer is the very centre of his teaching. And she has 
said many interesting things about his early life and his spiritual strug- 
gles. She makes Gotama tell the story of his life in his own words in 
English, though, it must be pointed out, that his language is not quite 
the s^e as the language of Christ. This is what Gotama says of Mara : 
“Mara, whom I am said to have encountered over the matter of those first 
missions, was no devil or mysterious wraith, as the books make out. 
When we used the term ‘Mara’, it was to speak of this or man as a 
very t3q)c of will-worsener, either as a sceptic, or as an encourager of low 
desires. Such for instance was the man of the Vesali Licchavis, Sunak- 
khatta, who tried to persuade me to work wonders. Long after, the 
monks came to give the idea real personality, personifying the things 
they most feared: death, failure, seduction, the attraction of the world. 

“In this way the true way of will--worsening is lost sight of. Men it 
is true are tempted, men are worsened from without, but it is by 
human willers, both of this world and of the next world. That the latter 
is true has now nearly died out of your world, yet not long ago a wise 
man, not of any world of clergy but a healer, had the courage to affirm 
it as true. You know. Miira is never a very devil or demon, but 
just a man who wills evil. The name means death, and evil leads 
ever to some sort of destroying. The many stories on Mara mean 
only that. Mara is never described save as some man, or creature- 
Never as woman! The daughters of Mara come nearest to that. 
Woman was reckoned as in herself Mara without the name”. 
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And so Gotama goes on criticising the many persons and tilings that 
come within the range of his experience, such as his quest, his message, 
his company, his work, his disciples, his latter years, his passing from 
earth, his last words to earth. 

The book is the latest work of the critical scholars of the West. It 
should be welcome to every critical student of Buddhism who will find 
in it much food for thought. The pious Buddhists of the East will no 
doubt read it with mixed feeling and will probably be shocked at the 
(to them) ruthless way in which what they hold most sacred is treated 
as so much cobweb to be brushed aside. Witness the abolition of the 
Bo-tree which to Buddhism is what the cross is to Christianity. “It is 
possible that the stories about wonders and snakes and trees grew up 
gradually from a source of which I will speak. There was a very worthy 
citizen named Mantha, who was attached to me ; later on he joined my 
fraternity. He was concerned about my lonely retreat, and came looking 
for me. He found me deep in thought sitting under a tree. We talked 
together of what was worrying me. I said, that I was minded to bring 
in the idea of cause and effect into what I willed to teach, but that 1 
could not decide to do so. I wanted a word for the multitude, a word 
which would move them. It must be a word to stir and move, not a 
reflective word ‘ a word of life, not of thought. I was grateful for his 
coming, and went among men till he left me. He told ray friends how 
he had found me, and of my worry ; he may have added things. So 
possibly the tree legend began, which links a Buddha with a certain tree 
and all the rest.” 

The author has anticipated disapprobation on the part of pious 
Buddhists, who hold with monasticism and a divine ‘ Lord of the Worlds’, 
and has accordingly armed herself with quotations of chapter and verse to 
all the important points she has raised. They must therefore first 
prove her interpretations of the texts to be faulty before they can quarrel 
with her for the picture she has drawn of the Founder of Buddhism. 


P. M. T. 




PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

Report on the work of the Dictionary Sub-Committee of the Burma 

Research Society. 

The Present Members are ; — 

Mr. C. W. Dunn, c.i.e., b.a,, i.c.s. 

Mr. Ch. Duroiselle, M.A. 

Prof. Pe Maung Tin, M.A., B.Litt,, I.E.S. 

U Tin, K.S.M,, A.T.M. 

U Kyi 0, B.A., K.S.M,, A.T M. 

Mr. J. A. Stewart, m.c., m.a., i.c.s., Secretary. 

Mr. H. F. Searle, b.a., i.c.s., the former Secretary is now on leave. 

The present report is intended to show the progress made with the 
work of collecting materials for the dictionary. It therefore omits 
reference to the preliminary stages when readers were being canvassed for 
and the general scheme of operations was being prepared. 

The Sub-Committee (Messrs. Dunn, Duroiselle, Searle and Stewart) 
met in Mandalay on 18th October 1925 and at this meeting books were 
allotted to 38 persons who had agreed to read. Copies of these books 
were distributed together with instructions as to the sort of words which 
should be recorded and the method of record. The meeting discussed 
the question of appointing a Secretary to succeed Mr. Searle, who was 
shortly going on leave, and finally left the decision to Messrs. Dunn and 
Stewart. It was eventually decided that Mr. Stewart should “carry out 
the duties of Secretary until the machinery for the collection of material 
had been tested and found to work smoothly, when it is hoped that 
Mr. Duroiselle will take up the duties of Provisional Editor”. 

Up till 21st November 1925 the clerical work of the Sub-Committee 
was done by Maung Sein, clerk in No. Ill Settlement Party. From 
22nd November 1925 he was appointed whole time dictionary clerk on a 
salary of Rs. 60 per mensem. 

■ The next meeting was held in Rangoon on 21st March 1926. There 
were present Messrs Dunn and Stewart and also Prof. Pe Maung Tin 
and U Till who are co-opted members of the Sub-Committee. It was 
reported that up to date there were 17 active contributors from whom 
2+74 slips had been received. U Tin undertook to compile a vocabulary 
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of Burmese court and official language and was authorised to employ a 
clerk for three months. This he subsequently did at Rs. 40 per mensem. 
It was resolved that an appeal be drafted for issue by the Burma 
Research Society. The Society itself moved in the matter and the appeal 
has recently (September 1926) been issued. It was alsj resolved that 
articles on matters connected with the dictionary should be published in 
the “Journal”. No articles have yet appeared but the Secretary delivered 
a lecture on the progress made, at a meeting of the Society on 4th Sep- 
tember 1926. In the lecture it was reported that the number of slips 
was 9000. 


On the morning of this day at a meeting of the Sub-Committee 
(Messrs. Dunn, Pe Maung Tin and Stewart) in Rangoon, U Kyi O, who 
had been giving great assistance to the Secretary, was co-opted a member. 

On the following day the Sub- Committee (Messrs. Dunn, Pe Maung 
Tin and Stewart) again met. U Tin was authorised to employ his clerk 
for 6 months more. The Sub-Committee approved the Secretary's action 
in offering honoraria to two Burmese scholars in necessitous circum- 
stances for collection of materials from difficult poetical works ; but as 
funds did not permit of further offers it was regretfully decided that no 
more should be made till near the end of the financial year.* It was 
suggested that in preference to publication in the “ Journal ”, a series of 
monthly dictionary articles should be offered to one English newspaper 
and one Burmese monthly periodical. Articles are being prepared but 
the negotiations with the press are not yet complete. 

^ The Instructions to readers have been twice revised and the latest 
edition consists of: — 

(1) Instructions for collection from books. 

(2) Instructions for collection from the spoken language, 

(3) instmetions in Burmese for Burman collectors who know no 
English, dealing particularly with collection of words from the 
difficult poetical works. 


The present number of active contributors is 37 vide list attached. 
This number includes 8 students at University College working under the 
direction of Prof. Pe Maung Tin. Uniformity of principle and method 
IS to some extent secured by the instructions but in addition all slips 
from new and inexperienced contributors are checked with the text, and 
omissions, faults of method etc. pointed out. The number of slios is 
now (30th September) 10650. ^ 


When the figure of 10000 was reached it was thought time to begin 
arranging the slips in alphabetical order and this is now in progress The 
value of the material already collected is becoming apparent. This Value 


^ J roisinfomed the Sub-Committee and that its finances are in a better Dosition than T 
rupe^*"* sltould be possible to renew the offer of honoraria to the extent of several hundred 
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does not lie merely in the number of new words discovered, which is 
considerable. The slips contain authentic illustrations of the uses of 
words and will make it possible to give accurate definitions of their 
meaning. It is also apparent that they will have great value for the 
student of the grammar and syntax of Burmese. 

Collections from three of the Jatakas and the Hitopadesa are 
complete. Some readers are now engaged on pyos or other poetical 
works, the remainder on prose works, chiefly religious and historical. 
Many are well advanced. 

The quality of all the work done is high. 

The Rangoon University has undertaken the collection of materials 
from Inscriptions and other archaic sources, and this work is being 
carried on independently of the Dictionary Sub-Committee. 

The graph attached shows that from about the beginning of June 
the rate of receipt of slips has speeded up very considerably. It gives 
however little indication of the increased rate of progress that may be 
expected in the future. During August and September several highly 
qualified and enthusiastic contributors have started work and with the 
addition of their slips which will be sent in in the beginning of October 
the number should be much above the monthly average. 

More readers are required. Experience suggests that the best 
method of recruitment is the holding of “dictionary meetings” in localities 
where persons capable of giving instructions are available. People will 
attend with very little inducement. The sight of neatly filled in slips and 
discussion of difficulties that have arisen does the rest ; and mild interest 
is easily converted into active co-operation. 

It is obvious that it is among Burmans that we must hope to find 
the majority of our recruits, and in point of fact nearly all recent recruits 
have been Burmans. It has been found that ladies make industrious 
collectors, and many are widely read in Burmese literature. Among non- 
Burmans those with a classical training, even though their knowledge of 
Burmese may not be extensive, are capable of doing first class work. 

Accounts from 1st April 1926 are submitted. T’hose up to 31st 
March were submitted with my letter No. 325/D-F, dated the 14th 
April 1926. The expenditure from 1st April 1926 to date is Rs. 1,461-8-0. 

List of collectors is also attached. It includes the names of active 
contributors only and omits all who promised to contribute but have 
never done so or who started but have left off. 

(Sd.) J. A. STEWART, 
Honorary Secretary, 

ThatOHf 1st October 1926. Dictionary Sub-Committee. 
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Abstract of Expenditure up to the end of September 1926. 



Rs. A. 

P. 


Rs. 

A. P. 

Balance on 1st April 1926 

873 6 

6 

Expenditure up to the end of 
September 1926. 

1,461 

8 0 

15th May 1926 

625 0 

0 

Bank charges for remittance . . 

5 

1 6 

I4th September 1926 

625 0 

0 



9 0 

Commission received on purchase 

5 12 

0 

Balance .• ' 

662 

of books. 



\ 



Total 

2,129 2 

6 

* Total 

2,129 

2 d 


Expenditure up to 30th September 1926, 


1 

April. 

May- 

June. 

July. 

August. 

Sept. 

Total. 


Rs, A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs, A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

1* Purchase of postage stamps 

10 0 

4 0 

7 0 

5 0 

5 0 

5 0 

36' 0 

2. Do stationery 

21 7 

* • 

19 3 

/Ml* 

- 

5 0 

45 10 

3* Cooly hire 

... 

1 12 

0 10 

•• 

•• 

0 8 

2 14 

4* Purchase of text books 

1 82 8 

25 S 

123 6 

4 6 

... 

85 12 

321 8 

5, Freight 

1 1 

! 

2 2 

0 12 

.... * 


2 11 

6 10 

6. Pay of clerks . . . . 

6C 0 

100 0 

100 0 

100 0 

60 0 

100 0 

520 0 

7, Postage, M. 0. Commission | 

3 13 

4 14 

3 2 

1 11 

0 10 

1 4 

' 15 6 

and packing charges. i 

8, Miscellaneous expenses . , | 

... 

0 6 

3 4 

0 11 

21 5 

39 2 

64 12 

9. Printing charges . . j 

12 8 

• • 

1 4 

*• 

- 

•• 

13 12 

10. Furniture * . , j 

> • 

396 6 


• • 

- 

-• 

396 6 

11. Honoraria to Burmese Say as 

. « 

. • 

. . 

• > 


10 0 

10 0 

Railway fares .. 

f 

1 

•• 

• * 

[_ 

• * 

28 10 

28 10 

Total 

191 5 

535 0 

258 9 

111 12 j 

86 15 

277 15 ] 

1,451 8 


Rs. A. 

* Purchase of one typewriter . . 348 6 

„ „ table . . -20 0 

,, „ box . . 7 0 

„ 50 boxes for keeping slips .. 21 0 

Total 396 a 

3. A. STEWART, 
Dictionary Sub •Committee, Thatom 
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List of active contributors. 


U Hla, BA., E.A.C., Minbu. 

U Thein Maung, Retired 
Myook, Thaton. 

U On Gaing, B.A,, E.A.C., 
Thaton. 

U Tin, K.S.M., A.T.M,, Rangoon. 

Maung Sein, Dictionary Clerk, 
Thaton. 

Mrs. Stewart, Thaton. 

Saya Kyaw, Shwehton-nagaya 
Press, Thaton. 

Ma Kyi Kyi, Thaton. 

Ma Than, Thaton. 

Ma San, Thaton. 

Maung Tin U, Co-operative 
Bank Clerk, Thaton. 

U Hla, A.T.M. , A.D.M., Thaton. 

U Athapa. Agga-mahapandita, 
Thaton. 


1. Rev. B. M. Jones, Rangoon. 17. 

2. U Tha Kin, Pleader, Pyapon. 18. 

3. U Kyi O, B.A., K.S.M., A.T.M., 

Thaton. 19. 

4. Rev. A. C. Hanna, Insein. 

5. Rev, J. C. Richardson, p.h.d. 20. 

(on leave) 21. 

6. Mr. R. M. MacDougall, ma., 

i.C.s. (on leave). 22. 

7. Mr. J. S. Furnivall, b.a., i.c.S. 23. 

(rehred). 

8. Mr. C. W. Dunn, c.i.e., i.c.s., 24. 

Rangoon. 25. 

9. Mr. Ch. Duroiselle, M.A., 26. 

Mandalay. 27. 

10. U Hnin Hlaing, Retired 

Myook, Tavoy. 28. 

11. Mr. A. J. M. Lander, M.c., 29. 

MA., I.C.S. (on leave). 

12. U Shwe Oh, b. sc. Thaton. 30, 

13. Mr. C. R. P. Cooper, b.a., 31. 

I.C.S. (on leave). , 32. 

14. Mr. John Shaw, b.f.s., Lashio. 33. 

15. Mr. H. O. Reynolds, b.a., 34. 

I.C.S., Rangoon. 35. 

16. Mr. G. C. Tew, BA., i.c.s., 36. 

Rangoon. 37. 

Report on the work of the Dictionary Sub-Committee. 

It will be unnecessary for me to do mop than bring the Report 
which was submitted to the Society with my letter No. 551/D-2, dated 
the 1st October 1926, up to date. 

There have been no meetings of the Sub-Committee during the 
period from 1st October 1926, to the date of writing. 

The total number of slips in hand is 22 , 869 . The attached graph 
shows the rate at which they are being received. The attached list shows 
the books from which collections are complete. 

It is being found that there are considerable numbers of Burinpe 

Sayas ^ers e”Sy whfch^Thf questo of 

question of making suitable 
nresents as an encouragement to persons to whom payment cannot be 
made. In neither case^ will anything approaching the value of the work 


Students, University College, 
Rangoon. 
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done be given. Payments or presents, therefore, will not involve a real 
departure from the principle of voluntary contribution on which the 
work started. The decision of the Sub-Committee will be reported to 
you in due course. 

Five short articles (under the title of Dictionary Jottings) have been 
contributed to the Rangoon Daily News, in which they appear on the 
first Sunday of every month. The authors have been U Kyi 0, B.A., 
K.S.M., A.T.M., the Rev. Mr. Halliday, Aggamahapandita U Athapa and 
myself. Two articles by Prof. Pe Maung Tin will follow. In order to 
keep up interest among contributors copies of the issue of the paper in 
which the article appears are now sent free to contributors. 

Another recent innovation is the distribution of a list showing slips 
received each month and the running total. Copies of the first two lists 
are enclosed. 

Other methods of propaganda will be considered at the coming Sub- 
Committee meeting. 

J. A. STEWART, 

Tiiaton : Dictionary Sub-Commiiiee, 

The 7th February 1927 . Thaton. 


Extract of Expenditure up to the end of January 1927. 



Rs. A. P. 


Rs. A.P. 

Balance on Ist October 19 5 

10th November 1926 ... 

; 662 9 0 

1 725 0 0 

i 

Expenditure up to end of 
January 1927. 

Bank charges 

Balance 

682 6 0 

4 12 0 

700 7 0 

Total 

1 

1,387 9 0 

Total 

1,387 9 0 


Of the Balance Ri. 2C5-10.6 is in cash with me and Rs. 474-12-6 is in the National Bank of Indii 
Mandalay. ’ 


J. A. STEWART, 

Honoraty Secretary » Dictionary Suh -Committee^ 

Thaton y 
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Expendiiuae up io the end of January 1927, " 


Particulars. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

January, 

Total. 


Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs. A. 

Rs« A* 

1. Purchase of text books 


30 4 

. . 

31 8 

61 12 

2.' „ stationery 

45 10 

57 0 

3 8 


106 2 

3. „ of postage stamps 

5 0 

3 0 

6 0 

6 0 

20 1 

4. Pay of clerks 

100 0 

140 0 

100 0 

60 0 

400 0 

5. Freight and cooly hire 

0 8 

0 12 ^ 

1 9 

0 4 

3 1 

6. Money Order Commission 

0 8 

2 6 

0 8 

1 1 

4 7 

7. Printing charges 

9 0 

1 

•• 

•• 

9 0 

8. Honoraria given to Say as 

40 0 

j 

•• 

20 0 

60 0 

9. Miscellaneous expenses . . 

6 10 

j 6 2 

2 4 

3 0 

18 0 

Total 

207 4 

230 8 

12 3 13 

121 13 

6S2 6 


J. A. STEWART, 

Honorary Secretary, Dictionary Suh -Committee, 

Thaton. 


List of hooks from which collections are complete. 

1. Thuwunnashan Vatthu. 5. Wethandaya Vatthu. 

2. Mahawthahta Vatthu, Vol. I. 6. Hitawpadetha Kyan. 

3. Buridat Vatthu, 7. Abiyuka Pyo. 

4. Widura Vatthu. Monrazawin. 
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Statement of slips received during the month of December 1926 . 


Contributors. 

' Book . 

1 ... 1 1.... 

No, of slips 
previously 
received . 

No of slips 
received during 
December 



1926. 

Agga Maha Pandita U Athapa 

Paramidawgan Pyo 

198 

60 

2, Mr, J. S. Fumivail 

. Zanibudipa Sadan 

2,170 

S52 

3, Rev. A. C, lianna 

. Mahawthata Vatthu 

960 

47 

4. Mr, Quay Htean Hoe 

Ayudawmingala hlyaukhton 

, — 

131 

5 , Saya Kyaw ^ , 

Kutha Pyo 

1,676 

1,400 

6. Ma Kyi Kyi 

Yatanakye hraon nandwin 
Zattawgyi 

3X7 

481 

7 , Saya Maung 

i Thu wtmnashan Hmya pyitkhan 
i Pyo. 

269 

194 

8. U Tun Myaing, b.a., b.l. 

1 Colloquial ^ ^ i 

_ 

12 

9. U Kyi O, B.A.; KJ8M,, A.T,M. , . 

Swezon Kyawhtin K.^'an , , 

1,004 ^ 

258 

10. Rev. Dr. J. C. Richardson, 

Ph. D. 

Buddhawin 

412 

91 

11. Mr. G. C. Tew, I.C.S. .j 

Sagadaungza Vatthu 

354 

12 

12. U Tin, K.5.M., A.T.M. 

Manuscripts 

760 f 

135 

13. Ma Than Tin 

Manikondala Vatthu 


256 

14. MaSan ,j; 

Mon Razawin 

216 

72 

15. Undergraduates , .M 

t^arious 

736 

639 

««l>s recfcved fr. 

?m all conttibutgrs up to date 
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Statement of slips received up to end of January 1927. 


Contributors. 

Book at present being read. 

No. of slips 
previously 
received. 

No. of sjips 
received 
during 
January 
1927. 

Total. 

Saya Kyaw 

Kutha Pyo 

3,076 

1,200 

4,276 

U Hnin Hlaing 

Maggadewaljngathit 

1,977 

340 

2,317 

Rev. A, C. Hanna 

; Mahawthata Vatthu 

1,007 

1.236 

2,243 

Mr. J. S. Furnivall 

Zembudipasadan 

2,022 

. • 

2;022 

U Kyi O, B.A., K.S.M., A.T.M. . . 

Swezonkyawhtin Kyan 

1,262 

142 

1,404 

Undergraduates, University 
College. 

Various 

1,375 


1,375 

Mr. Ch. Duroiselle, m.a. 

Zinahtapakathani Kyan 

1,096 

, , 

1,096 

U Tin, K.S.M., A.T.M. 

Manuscripts 

895 

121 

1,016 

Ma Than 

U Paw U Shaukhton . , 

733 

127 

860 

Ma Kyi Kyi 

Yatana Kyehmon nandwin 
Zattawgyi. 

798 

.. 

798 

Rev. J. C. Richardson, ph, D... 

Buddhawin . , 

503 

80 

583 

Saya Maung 

ThuWunnasban Hmyapyitkhan 
Pyo. 

463 

114 

577 

Maung Sein 

Newspapers 

559 

, , 

559 

Ma San 

Ayudawmingala Shaukhton 

288 

79 

367 

Mr. G. C. Tew 

Sagadaungza Vatthu 

366 

* * 

366 

Mr, John Shaw 

Ekkanibat Zat 

275 

* . 

275 

Agga Maha Pandita U Athapa 

Paramidawgan Pyo 

258 

, , 

258 

U Tha Kin 

Zanekka Vatthu 

254 

, . 

254 

Mr. Q. Htean Hoe, b.a. 

Ayudawmingale Shaukhton 

131 : 

113 

244 

Mr. R. M. MacDougall 

Wethandaya Vatthu 

187 

, , 

187 

Mrs. Stewart 

Manikondala Vatthu 

. • 

185 

185 

U Thein Maung 

Kandawmingyaung Myittaza 

154 

20 

174 

Mr. A. J. M. Lander 

Hluttaw Records 

166 

. , 

166 

Hmawbi Saya Thein Gyi 

Nemi Ngayegan Pyo 

84 

79 

163 

Mr. C. W. Dunn, c .i.B. 

Zinahtapakathani Kyan 

132 

, . 

132 

U On Gaing, b.a. 

Maniratanabon Kyan 

126 

, , 

126 

Mr. H, O. Reynolds 

Zanekka Pyo 

81 

, , ' 

81 

U Hla B.A. 

Dewairomban Pyazat 

66 

. • • 

66 

U Shwe Oh, b. sc. 

Ekkanibat Zat 

59 


59 

Rev. R. Halliday, M.R,A.S, 

Razadarit-Ayedawbon 

59 

• • 

59 

Mr. B. P. Kelly 

Thudhammasari Pyathton 

54 

, , 

54 

Saya U Tun Myat 

Bedawannana-hawbon Kyan 

•• 

25 

25 

Contributors of less than 50 slips from whom none have 
been received during the month. 

502 

. . 

502 


Total . , 

19,008 

3,861 

22,869 
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Report on the work of the Dictionary Sub-Cotninittee of the Rurma 

Research Society. 

This report is intended to cover toe period form 1st October 1926 
to the end of June 1927. 

The Present Members of the Sub-Committee are 

Mr. C. W. Dunn, c.i.e., i.c.s. 

Prof. Pe Maung Tin, m.a., B.utt., i.e.s. 

U Tin, K.S.M., A.T.M. 

U. Kyi O, B.A., K,S.M., A.T.M. 

Mr. H. F. Searle, b.a., i,c,s. 

Mr. Ch. Duroiselle, M.A. 

Mr. J. S. Furnivall, b.a. 

Mr. J. A. Stewart, m.a,, m.c., i.c.s., {Hon. Secretary). 

The following actions on the resolutions of the Sub-Committee 
mentioned in the report of 1st October have been taken. 

1. U Tin, K.S M., A.T.M. with the aid of a temporary clerk whom 
he was authorised to employ contributed 1,123 slips dealing with the old 
Burmese official and court vocabulary. 

2. From September 1926 short articles on some subject connected 
with Burmese linguistic studies have been contributed monthly to the 
Rangoon Daily News. Since March 1927 (in accordance with the reso- 
lution of the Sub-Committee at its meeting on 16th February 1927) 
a Burmese translation of each article has been contributed to the Sun 
Newspaper, 

The meeting on the 16th February just referred to has been the 
only meeting held during the period under report. (Two copies of the 
minutes are attached.) On the various resolutions or suggestions for 
stimulating interest contained in the minutes the following action has 
been taken. 

(1) The reading circle at Thaton under the presidency of U Kyi 0, 
still continues to meet once a month. Contributors bring their slips 
and discuss any difficulties encountered. A similar circle has also been 
successfully started in Rangoon under the presidency of Mr. C. W. Dunn. 

(2) Copies of the newspapers in which the dictionary articles appear, 
and a printed list showing the number of slips received from each con- 
tributor during the month are sent monthly to all contributors. 

(3) In accordance with resolution No. 7 honoraria have been paid 
to five contributors and presents have been given to three. The total 
expenditure under this head has been R&. 263-11-0, 
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The number of active contributors (including a few who though 
they have not sent in any slips in recent months are known to have the 
intention of resuming work) is fifty-three. The average number of slips 
received per month, as will appear from the attached graph, is increasing 
steadily and is now over 4,000. The total number of slips received up 
to the end of June 1927 is 44,704. 

Collections from the following books are complete. 

Prose Works. 


1. Suvannasama Jataka Vatthu 

2. Mahosadha „ „ 

3. Bhuridat „ ,, 

4. Vidhura „ „ 

5. Hitopadesa Kyan 

6. Milinda Pin ha 

7. Maniratananabon Kyan 

Poetical 


8. Sudhammacari Pyathton 

9. Mun History 

10. Vanganda Vatthu 

11. Se-abeikdan Kyan 

12. Shwemawdaw Thamaing 

13. Ratanakyehmon Nandwin 

Zat. 

Works. 


14. Sanvara Pyo 

15. Abiyuka Pyo 

16. Kusa Pyo 

17. Teinduka Pyo 


18. Bavari Mawgun 

19. Lawkavidhu Mawgun 

20. Owada-du Pyo 

21. Yasodhayakadogan Pyo. 


Other books on which contributors are now engaged include, besides 
literary works, treatises on astronomy and medicine. 


Records of colloquial words and usages are occasionally received 
from regular contributors but not as was hoped from members of the 
public interested in Burmese. 


The quality of the work done by contributors continues to be high ; 
and the Sub-Committee at its last meeting placed on record its gratitude 
to them. 


The Sub-Committee received through the Society from the School 
of Oriental Studies a packet of collectanea by the late Mr. A. L. Hough 
who had apparently in contemplation a revision of the Burmese-English 
or English-Burmese dictionary or both. These were examined and 
discussed in one of the dictionary articles. 

Detailed abstracts of the receipts and expenditure of the Sub- 
Committee have been submitted to the .Society with letters : 

No. 325/D.F, dated 14th April 1926 (from the begining to the end 
of March 1926). 

No. 551/D.2, dated Ist October 1926 (from 1st April 1926 to end 
of September 1926). 

No. 642 /D. 2, dated 7th February 1927 (from 1st October 1926 to 
end of January 1927). 
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Similar abstracts from 1st February to the end of June 1927 afe 
attached hereto. 

p 

The financial position of the fund is at present sound. Govern- 
ment’s contribution of Rs. 2,500 was received through the Society 
during the year 1926-27 in quarterly instalments. A donation of Rs. 100 
was also received from Mr. B. W. Swithinbank. During the present 
financial year no instalment has yet been drawn and the balance in the 
hands of the Honorary Secretary of the Sub-Committe on 30th June 
was Rs. 308-8-0 p. Payment of honoraria to contributors, however, is an 
item of expenditure which was not contemplated when the dictionary 
scheme was originally submitted to Government and it is obvious that 
with the Sub-Committee’s limited resources expenditure under this head, 
which is expending and will tend to spend still further during the 
present financial year will have to be watched and probably restricted. 

J. A. STEWART, 

Honorary Secretary, 
Dictionary Sub-Committee of 

Dated 19th July 1927. the Burma Research Society. 


Abstract of Expenditure up to the end of June 1927. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 


Rs, 

A. 

Pi 

Balance on 31st, Junuaty 1927* . * 

700 

7 

0 

Expenditure up to end of June 
1926. 

1,018 

4 

0 

Discount received on purchase of 
books. . . 

1 

0 

0 

Bank charges for remittance. 

2 

7 

0 

do. . . 

2 

12 

0 





(7-4*27) received from the Secret- 
ary B. R. S, 

625 

0 

0 

Balance 

30S 

8 

0 

Total . . 

1329 

3 

0 

Total .. 

1,329 

3 

0 


Of the balance Rs. 123/10/6 is in cash with me and E.s. 184/13/6 is in the National Bank of 
India, Mandalay. 
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Expenditure up to the end of June 1927. 


Particulars, 

1 February. 

! March. 

1 

j April. 

j May. 

June. 


1 ■ 

I Total, 




Rs. A. 

p, 

. Rs. A. 

p. 

1 

' Rs. A 

P. 

Rs. A. 

F. 

Rs. A. 

P, Rs, A. 

p. 

1 

Purchase of Books 

39 0 

C 

1 


: 12 S 

0 

33 

4 

0 



j 84 12 

0 

2 

Purchase of Stationery ... 

27 12 

0 

1 1 12 

0 

4 12 

0 

16 11 

6 

0 14 

0 

51 13 

1 

6 

3 

Purchase of postage stamps 

5 0 

0 

9 0 

0 

' 9 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

; 12 0 

0 

45 0 

0 

4. 

Pay of clerks 

100 0 

0 

69 4 

0: 80 0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

j 80 0 

0 

409 4 

0 

5. 

Freight and cooly hire ... 

2 7 

0 

• • 


1 8 

0 

0 

8 

oi 

1 


4 7 

0 

6. 

M.O. Commission, postage 

5 2 

0 

0 12 

0 

0 11 

0 

4 

0 

6 

J 

I 0 12 

1 

0 

11 5 

6 

7. 

Printing charges 

6 8 

0 

6 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

4 0 

0 

1 27 8 

1 

0 

s. 

Honoraria to Sayas 

' 82 15 


42 0 

0 

33 7 

0 

11 

0 

0 

84 5 

0 

153 11 

0 

9. 

Miscellaneous 

1 10 

0 

10 0 

0 

3 0 

0 

* 

► 


1 4 

0 

15 14 

0 

10. 

T. A. of Secretary and 

31 4 

6 





. 

, 


. . 


31 4 

6 


clerk. 












37 6 


Ill 

Furniture 

3 12 

0 

•• 


0 2 

0 

33 

8 

0 



0 

12. 

Purchase of newspapers . . 

- 


•• 


•• 


40 

3 

6 

5 11 

0 

45 14 

6 


Total * , 

305 6 

6 

138 12 

0 

148 0 

0 

237 

3 

6 

188 14 

0 

1,018 4 

0 


Report on the work of the Dictionary Sub-Committee of the Burma 

Research Society. 

Report for the period from 1st October 1926 to end of June 1927 
was submitted under this office letter No. 826/D .2, dated 19th July 1927, 

The present members of the Dictionary Sub-Committee are: — 

Mr. J. S. Furnivall, b.a. 

Mr. C. W. Dunn, C.i.e., i c.s. 

Prof. Pe Maung Tin, M.A., B L.itt., i.e.s. 

U Tin, K.s M , A.T.M. 

U Kyi o, B.A. K.S.M., A.T.M. 

Rev. A. C. Hanna 

Mr. Ch. Duroiselle, M.A. 

J. A. Stewart, M.A., M.C., i.c.s. 

Mr. H. F. Searle, b.a., i.c.s. 

Contributors and Slips. — At present there are 72 contributors. They 
are sending in their slips regularly. The members of the Thaton and 
Rangoon Reading Circles are rather slack, some of them seem to have 
stopped work. U Kjd O, the president of the Thaton Reading Circle 
reported that Saya Tin, Ma Ama Khin, Miss Willis, Ma Kyi Kyi and 
U Thein Maung should be struck off as they have stopped work and he 
has not received any slips from them. The names of former three have 
boon cancelled and the latter two are being reminded, 
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’ Those Pongyis who understand the method of recording words are 
being requested to read and collect words from their own Nisayas in 
addition to their allotted books. The Nisaya books are not supplied to 
them as they are commonly found in Pongyi Kyaungs. 

The outturn of slips is still increasing. This is due to the activities 
of some of new contributors, Rev. P. Nanda, U Ba Tan, Saya Sein and 
Saya Kyaw. The average number of slips received per month during 
the period of this Report was 7588 and the total number of slips up to 
end of June 1928 is 135,764. 

Donations. — Mr. C. W. Dunn contributed Rs. 30-2-0 for payment of 
honoraria to Rangoon Reading Circle Sayas. His further contributions of 
Rs. 100 and Rs. 1 9 4-3 minus Rs. 2-15-0 have not yet been entered in 
the account. The Rev. M. H. Russell (formerly a Missionary in Burma) 
lent his copy of Judson’s Dictionary in which about 10,000 new words 
and phrases had already been filled up and the Rev. R. C. Bishop of 
Mandalay also lent his MS. and Notes for making an English-Burmese 
dictionary. 

Accounts. —Dm'mg the present financial year no instalment has been 
drawn yet and the balance in the name of the Honorary Secretary on 30th 
June 1928 was Rs. 346-8-6. Of the balance Rs. 14-13-9 is in cash with 
me and Rs. 331-10-9 is in the National Bank of India, Mandalay. 

The expenditure is becoming heavier than it has been in the past 
for the following reasons: — 

(1) Revision of clerk’s pay Rs. 80 10—100 from 16th February 
1927. 

(2) Owing to the increased outturn of shps charges for stationery 
and postage are heavier. 

(31 Payment of honoraria which was not contemplated when the 
dictionary scheme was originally submitted to Government. 

I am afraid therefore that funds will be insufficient for next year. 

The following statements have been prepared and submitted; — 

(1) Detailed abstract of the Receipts and Expenditure for July 

1927 to end of June 1928. ^ 

(2) List of books from which collections are complete. 

(3) Graph showing the rate of receipt of slips. 

(4) Copy of minutes of the Sub-Committee meetine of 28th 

December 1927. ^ 

(5) Monthly statement of slips received for June 1928. 


Yenan^yauruf 
25th July m2. 


H. F. SEARLE, 
Honorary Secretary, 
Dictionary Sub-Committee. 
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Abstract of Expenditure up to end of June 1928. 


Receipts. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Expenditure j 

Rs. 

A, 

P; 

Balance on 30th January 1928 

308 

8 

0 

Expenditure up to end of June j 
1928 

2,539 

7 

6 

Discount received on purchase of 
books. 

8 

1 

14 

0 

Bank charges on remittances 

6 

8 

0 

Sale of office table 

20 

0 

0 





Contribution by Mr. C. W. Dunn 

30 

2 

0 





Loans received from Mr. Searle . . 

25 

0 

0 





Government's contribution for 
1927-28. 

, 2,500 

0 

0 

Balance 

346 

8 

6 

Total 

2,892 

8 

0 

Total 

2,892 

8 

3 


Of the balance R?. 14-13-9 is cash with me and Rs. 33l-10'9 is in the National Bank of In^ra, 
Mandalay, 


Expenditure up to end of June 1928, 


Particulars. 

July. 

August. 

Sept. 

October, 

Nov. i 

1 

December# 



Rs. 

A. 

P. 1 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A, 

p. 

Rs. A. 

P. 

1. 

Purchase of text books . . 

1 

9 

0 ; 

53 4 

9 

21 

0 

0 

65 

6 

0 

2 

8 

0 

•• 


2. 

Do stationery 

19 

12 


1 4 

0 

50 

8 

0 

1 

13 

0 

0 

12 

0 

31 14 

0 

3. 

Do postage stamps . . 

14 

0 

0 1 

30 12 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 0 

0 

4. 

Pay of clerk 

80 

0 

0 

80 0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

so 0 

0 

5. 

M. 0. commission, pack- 
ing and postage. 

1 

2 

0 

4 9 

0 

4 

1 

9 

6 

2 

0 

‘ 2 

9 

6 

2 1 


6. 

Printing charges 

4 

0 

0 



10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 0 


7, 

Honoraria to Sayas 




77 12 

0 

* 

• 


139 

10 

0 


• 


71 13 

0 

8. 

Postal expenses repaid to 
contributors. 

10 

0 

0 

•• 


* 

• 








•• 



Railway and steamer fares 
and freight. 

1 

1 

0 

•• 


• 

• 






>• 


12 12 

1 

1 

0 

10. 

Purchase of newspapers . . 

3 

2 

0 

4 1 

0 

3 

8 

3 




7 

0 

6 

1 3 14 

1 

6 

11. 

Cart and cooly hire 


. . 





. 



6 

0 




19 8 

0 

12. 

Furniture 


*• 


•• 



- 



•• 



•• 


17 2 

0 


Total « . 

134 

10 

0 

251 10 

9 

179 

2 

0 

1 

|312 

5 

u 

107 

14 

0 

254 1 

i 

0 


proceebings, 
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Expenditure up to end of June 1928. 


Paiticulats. 

January. 

Feb. 

March. 

April, j 

1 May. 

June. 

1 Totil. 

1 

" 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. 

A. 

1 Rs. 

A. 

j Rs. 

A. 

Rs. A- 

Rs. 

A. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

1. Purchase of text books. . . 

39 

4 

0 


i 

! 

! 5 

1 

2 

4 

0 12 

0 

0 

203 4 

9 

2. Purcliase of stationery. .. 

31 

8 

0 

1 

8 

1 

0 

85 

12 


•• 


225 11 

0 

3. Purchase of postage stamp . 

18 

0 

0 

7 

0 

12 

0 

15 

0 

21 6 

20 

0 

181 2 

0. 

4. Pay of clerk . . 

80 

0 

0 

80 

0 

84 

13 

90 

0 : 

•• 

90 

0 

904 13 

0 

5. M. 0. Commission, pack- 
ing and postage. 

0 14 

0 

•« 


1 

13 

t 

6 

3 14 

1 


3J 6 

9 

6. Printing charges 

7 

8 

0 

15 

0 

4 

0 

4 

0 

6 0 

6 

8 

72 0 

0 

7. Honoraria to Sayas 

59 

6 

0 

. - 


97 

8 

1 48 

2 

57 14 

159 13 

i 

711 14 

0 

8, Postal charges repaid to 
ccrntributors. 

5 

0 

0 

- 


« • 


10 

0 


*35 

0 

i 

60 0 

0 

9 Railway and steamer fares 
and freight. 

22 12 

0 

6 10 

•• 


3 14 


•• 


47 1 

0 

10, Purchase of newspapers 

3 

5 

9 



•• 



• 

12 11 

•• 


37 11 

0 

11. Cart and cooly hire 

14 

8 

0 

9 

8 

•• 


1 

8 

-• 

•• 


45 6 

0 

12, Furniture .. *. 


•• 


- 


- 





•• 


17 2 

0 

Total 

282 

1 

9 

119 10 

206 

3 

264 14 

113 13 

313 

3 

2 539 7 

6 


* Rs, 25/- loan repaid to Mr. Searle. 


List of Books from which collections are complete, 

RELIGIOUS WORKS, JATAKAS AND KYANS. 


1. Suvannazama Jataka Vatthu 

2. Mahosadha Jataka Vatthu 

(Vol. I) 

3. Bhuridat Jataka Vatthu 

4. Vidhura Jataka Vatthu 

5. Candakumara Jataka Vatthu 

6. Narada Jataka Vatthu 

7. Hitopadesa Kyan 

8. Milinda Pinha 

9. Maniratanbon Kyan 


10. Swesonkyawhtin Kyan 
(Vdl, II.) 

11. Manikondala Kyan 

12. Buddhawin Vatthu 

13. Shwepyinwin Vatthu 

14. Dadhadhatuwin Vatthu 

15. Nibannatthapakasani Kyan 

16. Saddhanitipadhamalu Nisaya 

17. Narovadha Kyan 




144000 
136000 
132000 
I26CK)0 
120000 
\ 14000 

108000 

102000 

96000 

90000 

84000 
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Histories and thamaing 

18. Konbaungzet Razawin 

(Vol. IL) 

19. Mun Razawin 

20. Shwemawdaw Razawin 
Thamaing 

21. Shwetigon Thamaing 

22. Shwesettaw Thamaing 

23. History of Syriam 

POETICAL WORKS-PYOS' 

24. Sanvara Pyo 

25. Abiyuka Pyo 

26. Nemi-ngayegan Pyo 

27. Paramidawgan Pyo 

28 Savannasama-thahtegan Pyo 

29. Kusa Pyo 

30. Lawkasara Pyo 

31. Owadadu Pyo 

32. Gambhisara Pyo 

33. Yasodhayakadogan Pyo 

34. Samudhrika Pyo 

35. Teinduka Pyo 

36. Taungdwinla Pyo 

37. Sutaunggan Pyo 

egyin. mawgun, yagan 

38. Palaitsa Egyin 

39. Ratananadi Mawgun 

40. Bavari Mawgun 

41. Lawkavidhu Mawgun 

42. Dhammawja Mawgun 

43. Tanhtauti Mawgun 

44. Shwesataingsin Mawgun 

45. Ratana-pyaungmun sindaw 

Mawgun 

46. Shweminbonsindaw Mawgun 

47. Tanhtauti-mingalasedi Mawgi 


EGYIN, mawgun, YAGAN 

48. Minyedeikba Egyin 

49. Yodhaya-mibhuya Egyin 

50. Maung Toe Yainayagan 

51. Nemi Yagan 

52. Swedaw-shaung Yadu 

53. Anthology of Burmese Lite- 

rature (Vol. I) 

MEMOIRS 

54. Upamawasanekkama Kyan 

(Vol. I & II) 

55. Kandawmingyaung Mittasa 

56. Ayudawmingala Shaukhton 

57. Sudhammacari Pyathton 

LEDI SAYADAW’S WORKS 

58. Ganbiragabya Kyan 

59. Veikzamagga dipani Kyan 

60. Magginga dipani Kyan 

61. Anapada dipani Kyan 

FICTIONS 

62. Sagataungza Wuthta 

63. Tin Tin Khin Wuthta 

64. Dewagon ban Pyazat 

65. Ratapa-kyehmon Nandwinzat 

66. Wanganta Wathtu 

67. Kawthala Pyazat 

ASTROLOGICAL AND MEDICAL WORKS 

68. Se-abeikdon Kyan 

69. Se-kyanamyomyo 

70. Nayamala &Nayayathi Sekyan 

71. Ngahmangan-bonmitheik 

Kyan 

MISCELLANEOUS WORK 

72. Razadhammathingaha Kyan 


Report on the preparation of materials for the Dictionary from old 
Burmese Inscriptions by the University. 

I regret to report the death which took place in August last of the 
University Research Scholar, U Kin Maung Kyi, b<a,, who had worked 
on the inscriptions for two years. Before ill-health caused his resigna- 
tion in April last, he had transcribed a large number of the oldest 
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Burmese inscriptions and had completed the indexing of words and pkrases 
from 17 inscriptions. The number of cards indexed was 2,346. U Kin 
M aung Kyi had gained considerable experience in the deciphering of old 
ins criptions and his death was a Wow to the work of inscriptions. 

In June last Maung Nyun, b.a. was appointed Research Scholar. 
He has checked the previous scholar’s transcriptions of 4 inscriptipns and 
has himself made transcriptions of five inscriptions. He has indexed 
words and phrases from 6 inscriptions, and the number of cards indexed 
up to date is 59/. 

The University has thus indexed words and phrases from 23 of the 
oldest Burmese inscriptions, the number of cards indexed being 2,943, 
The method of entering words and phrases on the cards follows the 
method which is being adopted for the collection of modern words and 
phrases by the Dictionary Sub-Committee, 

Prof. Luce takes great interest in this work of indexing and has given 
good advice to the Research Scholar. He has also collaborated with me 
in bringing out the “Selections from the Inscriptions of Pagan” which 
give the result of our joint work in the reading of 54 Burmese Inscrip- 
tions of the Pagan period. The book reproduces in modern script the 
characters of the inscriptions as they appear on the stone. The book is 
published by the University of Rangoon, and proves to be a ready work 
of reference for the purpose of card-indexing. 

Besides work on the inscriptions, the University also helps the Dic- 
tionary Sub- Committee by collecting words and phrases from the modern 
literature. The teachers and students of the Oriental Studies Department 
are now engaged in collecting words and phrases from Burmese nissayas 
on Pali works, U Kyin U’s Padetha Thigyin, Ledi’s Uttama-purisa- 
dipani and from the Burmese magazines such as the Dagon, the Duwun 
and the Kawi-myet-hman. The actual number of slips contributed 
month by month may be studied in the monthly list of contributions 
issued by the Dictionary Sub-Committee. 


PE MAUNG TIN, 

Piojessor of Oriental Studies, 
University of Rangoon, 
Member of the Dictionary Sub-Committee 

of the Burma Research Society. 
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Minutes of the Dictionary Sub-Committee held at Rangoon on 

21st, March 1926. 

Present. 

C. W. Dunn. 

J. A. Stewart and 

Pe Maung Tin (co-opted) 

Also 

U Tin of Pagan. 

1. U Tin was co-opted to be a jjoember of the Sub-Committee. 

2. Passed the revised instructions which had been prepared by 
Mr. Stewart. 

3. U Tin undertook to compile a vocabulary of Burmese court and 
official language, supported as far as possible by references to written or 
published works. Sanctioned the employment by him of a temporary 
clerk (pay not to exceed Rs. 50 per month and period of employment 
not to exceed three months). 

^ 4. Resolved that in order to maintain interest in the dictionary- 
project, illustrative samples of the material collected should be published 
from time to time in the “Burma Research Jouimal.” 

5. Mr. Stewart reported that up to date there were 17 active contri- 
butors from whom 2,4/4 slips had been received and that it was expected 
a considerable number of new contributors would soon begin work. 

With regard to a suggestion that every member of the Burma Re- 
search Society be asked to help, resolved that an appeal to the Society 
and the public at large be attached to the article in the Journal (para 4 
above). 

J. A. STEWART, 

Honorary Secretary, 
Dictionary Sub-Committee, 


Meeting of the Dictionary Sub-Committee held at Rangoon ith 

September 1926, 

Present. 

C. W. Dunn, Esq , c.i.E., i.e.s. 

Prof. Pe Maung Tin, b. Litt., i.E.S. 

J. A. Stewart, Esq., i.e.s. (Secretary), 

1. Confirmed the minutes of the previous meeting copies of which 
had been circulated to members. 
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2. The Secretary reported that U Kyi O, K.S.M., A.T.M., Thaton. 
had been assisting him in dictionary work for some months past and 
proposed that he be co-opted a member of the Committee. This was 
agreed to. 

J. A. STEWART, 

Honorary Secretary, 
Dictionary Sub-Committee, 


Meeting of the Dictionary Sub-Committee held at Rangoon on the 5th 

September 1926. 

Pjresknt. 

C. W, Dunn, Esq., c.i.e , i.c.s. 

U Tin, K.S.M., A.T.M. 

Prof. Pe Maung Tin, b Litt, i.e.s. 

J. A. Stewart, Esq., i.c.s. (Secretary) 

1. Confirmed the minutes of yesterday’s meeting. 

2. Considered U Tin’s request to retain the services of his clerk for 
6 month more at 40 a month. This was sanctioned. 

3. Considered the accounts of the Society showing a balance of 
Rs. 1,002 for expenditure during the remainder of the present financial 
year. The principal items of expenditure that can be foreseen are : (1) 
Rs. 60 per mensem for the dictionary clerk and Rs. 40 for U Tin’s clerk ; 
(2) payment promised to Saya Kyaw of Thaton and Saya Thein of Hmawbi 
for collecting materials from two pyos Rs. 150, 

These items of foreseen expenditure leave very little for purchase of 
books and incidental expenses and it will not be possible to continue 
the employment of vernacular sayas, already started by the Secretary, 
to read the more difficult works. 

The Sub ‘Committee regret that it will be necessary to discontinue 
the employment of these sayas but are of opinion that with the funds 
likely to be available it would be imprudent to promise any further pay- 
ment, at least, till near the end of the financial year. 

4. Resolved that Messrs. C. W. Dunn and Pe Maung Tin approach 
one or other of editors of the principal English newspapers and the 
editor of the Dagon Magazine respectively and ask whether they are 
prepard to accept a monthly contribution of subjects connected with the 
dictionary and to pay for it. If so, the Sub-Committee will arrange for 
the supply of articles and the payment received will be credited for the 
dictionary fund. 

J. A. STEWART, 

Honorary Secretary, 
Dictionary SuhCommittee. 
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Meeting of the Dictionary Suh-Comnittee of the Burma Research 
Society, held at Rangoon on 16th February 1927. 

Present : 

Mr. C. W. Dunn, c.i.e , i.c.s. in the chair. 

Prof. Pe Maung Tin, M A., B.Litt,, i.E.s. 

U Tin, k.Im., a.t.m. 

Mr. H. F. Searle, i.c.s. 

Mr. J. A. Steward, I.c.s. (Honorary Secretary) 

Also 

Mr. J. S. Furnivall. 

1. Mr. J. S. Furnivall was unanimously co-opted a member of the 
Sub- Committee. 

2. Confirmed the minutes of the last meeting, held on 5th September 
1926, which had been already circulated to members. 

3. Read Mr. C. Duroiselle’s letter, dated 14th February 1927, with 
regard to Mr. Duroiselle’s suggestions for increased use of the news- 
papers for propaganda. Mr. Furnival proposed that '‘Dictionary! ottings’^ 
should be published in another English newspaper and also "a Burmese 
translation in a Burmere newspaper. Prof. Pe Maung Tin proposed 
that a copy should also be sent to the Editor of the “World of Books.” 

These proposals were approved subject to its being ascertained that 
the Editor of the Rangoon Daily News had no objection. Mr. Furnivall 
undertook to carry out the necessary inquiries and arrangements and 
inform the Honorary Secretary. 

Mr. Searle undertook to try and start a reading circle, meeting 
monthly, in Mandalay, as has been done recently in Thaton and hoped 
to enlist the help of Mr. Duroiselle. 

4. Aporoved the Honorary Secretary’s action in supplying copies of 
the Rangoon Daily News (the issue containing the Dictionary article) 
to contributors and also in printing and distributing a statement showing 
slips received each month. Resolved that as some contributors know no 
English whereas all know Burmese, the statemet should in future be 
printed in Burmese. 

5. The Honorary Secretary reported that U Hnin Hlaing, a valued 
contributor, had recently abandoned work on the lines pres:ribed by the 
Sub- Committee and was working through the Dictionary and sending in 
slips for words omitted with illustrations of their use apparently composed 
in most cases by himself. The members present examined some of the 
slips and consider that they include some which may be of value in default 
of other records of the occurrence of words with which they deal, 
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6. The Honorary Secretary qu^tioned whether the Rangoon Univer- 
sity College students, whose time is otherwise fully occupied, could fairly 
be asked to read and collect in the ordinary way and whether it would 
not be better to ask them to send in slips for words which they come 
across in newspapers etc. Prof. Pe Maung Tin thought that the present 
contributors should be allowed to go on to the end of term or of the 
books they are now reading but that future classes would be asked to 
help by collection of words heard in conversation of in pwes etc. and also 
slang words. This was approved. 

7. The question of honoraria and presents was considered. The 
Honorary Secretary reported that the few payments hitherto made had been 
at the rate of -/8/- per page of pyos and similar difficult works. This repre- 
sented about 3 pies per slip. The Committee approved of this fate as a 
maximum for slips written in accordance with the instructions. They also 
approved of occasional presents to other Burman contributors who would 
not care to receive honoraria in money, the vulue of the presents not to 
exceed the rate fixed for slips. 

8. The pay of the clerk Maung Sein who has now resigned Grovern- 
ent service was fixed at 80 — 10 — 100 from this day forenoon. 

9. The Honorary Secretary was asked to prepare a Budget for expen- 
diture during 1927-28. 

10. It was considered whether the slips now in hand should be 
retained in his possession by the Honorary Secretary or should be placed 
elsewhere for safe custody. As they are at present being kept in tin boxes, 
and in a substantial house, the Sub-Committee considered them reasonably 
safe against ants and fire Isut directed the Secretary to enquire the cost of 
filing cabinets, which would ultimately have to be used. 

11. The Sub-Committee sanctioned payment to the Honorary Secre- 
tary and clerk from the Dictionery Fimd or single Ist and 3rd class fatres 
respectively from Thaton to Rangoon and back. 

12. Mr. Searle undertook to audit the accounts (This was done after 
the meeting. The auditor found that vouchers for small purchases from 
the bazaar were not forthcoming but that otherwise the accounts wef6 in 
order). 

13. The Sub-Committee considered that the progress made had been 
very satisfactory and places on record its gratitude to contributors for the 
work they have done. 

Sd. J. A. STEWART, 
Honorary Secretary. 
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Minutes of a Meeting of the Dictionary Sub-Committee of the Burma 
Research Society held at Rangoon on 28th December 1927. 


Present. 

Mr. J. S Furnivall, in the chair 
Prof. Pe Maung Tin 
U Tin, x.s M., A.T.M. 

Mr. Ch Duroiselle 

Mr. J. A Stewart 

Mr H. F. Searle 

and the Revd. A. C. Hanna. 

1. Mr. Hanna was unanimously co-opted a member of the Sub- 
Committee. 

2. The Minutes of the last meeting, held on 16th February 1927, 
which had been already circulated to members, were confirmed. With 
ref^erence to Minute No. 6 thereof it was resolved, on the advice of Prof. 
Pe Maung Tin, that Rangoon University College Students should finish 
the texts they have in hand but that thereafter the present student readers 
who may volunteer should be asked to read magazines, which Prof. Pe 
Maung Tin will supply at the cost of the Dictionary Sub-Committee. 
Mr. Duroiselle thought that the newspaper Taing-chit should be read 
also and it was suggested that this should be undertaken by the students 
of the Intermediate College, Mandalay. 

3. Resolved that a donation of Rs. 100 for the support of the 
Rangoon Reading Circle from Mr. C. W. Dunn be acknowledged with 
thanks. 

4. Resolved that the arrangement under which the Dictionary records 
and clerk be kept in the Secretariat be approved and that the thanks of 
the Committee be conveyed to the Education Secretary for his assistance 
in this matter. 

5. Received Mr. Stewart’s report on the accounts of Committee. 
Resolved that the Honorary Secretary should get the accounts audited 
before the end of the financial year. 

6. Approved the transfer of the office of Honorary Secretary from 
Mr. Stewart to Mr. Searle and resolved that the Committee’s appreciation 
of Mr. Stewart’s services be recorded. 

7. Agreed that Mr. Meggitt be co-opted a member of the Sub-Com- 
mittee and given the title of Honorary Joint Editor for Biological Terms. 

8. Received Mr. Stewart’s report on the progress made up to date. It 
is expected that the number of slips collected will reach one lakh by the 
end of the financial year. 

9. Decided that editorial work should begin not later than July 1929 
and that for that purpose an estimate be drawn up, showing the probable 
cost of editing, printing and publishing a new Burmese-English Dictionary, 
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10. The%Secretary was requested to draw up an estimate on the 
following basis. The editorial work may be expected to take three years of 
which the first will be occupied by compilation, the second by compilation 
and publication, and the third by publication and corrigenda. 

The dictionary will be published in parts of which it is intended that 
two shall be issued during the second year and two during the third. The 
staff should consist of an editor, an assistant editor, a clerk and a peon. 

The pay of these may be estimated to be 

Rs. A. 


Editor 

1,000 



Assistant Editor 

400 



Clerk 

320 



Peon 

17 

8 



1,537 

8 

per month 


18,450 

0 

per year 

Contigencies 

2,000 

0 

per year 

Total 

20,450 

~0 

per year 

Say 

20,000 

0 

per year 

60,000 

0 

for 3 years. 


The Committee is of opinion that the Editor should work in Rangoon 
or Maymyo and hopes that accommodation will be made available in a 
substantial building, preferably a Government office. No estimate of the 
the cost of providing such accommodation is included. As regards the 
prin tin g and publishing of the Dictionary the Committee desired the 
S«:retary to get in touch with printing presses and publishing houses 
in Burma, in England and on the continent. It is thought that a firm 
might be found which would undertake the risk of publication, if it were 
given the option of publishing an abridged edition of the new dictionary. 
The type to be used was considered of prime importance and it was noted 
that at least two sizes of Burmese type (one for headings and one for text) 
would be required. 

11. The Committee considered it desirable that the Burma Research 
Society and the Rangoon University should be associated with the publica- 
tion of the new dictionary and directed the Secretaiy to ascertain whether 
these bodies are prepared to contribute to the cost of editing and publica- 
tion. It was also suggested that the dictionary be published by subscrip- 
tion, subscribers being entitled to receive the parts at a reduced rate, and 
their names being registered on receipt of an advance payment for the 
first part. 

12. Resolved that a meeting of the Committee be held in May, soon 
after the return of Mr. Dunn, and that in the meantime the Secretary 
should prepare the necessary estimates. 

Sd/ H. F. SEARLE, 
Honorary Secretary, 

Bangoon The 28th December 1927, Dictionary Sub-Committee. 
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The Twenty-first meeting of the Text Publication Sub-Committee of the 

Burma Research Society was held at Ptnya Hall, University College, 

Prome Road, on Friday, the 4th January 1929, at 8 a,m. 

Present. 

1. Prof. Pe Maung Tin, M.A., B.Litt., i.e.s. {Chairman) 

2. J. S. Furnivall, Esq., b.a., i.c.s- (retd.) 

3. Prof. G. H. Luce, m a., i.e.s. 

4. U Tun Pe, M.A., b.l., m.r.a s., m.l.c. 

5. U Po Sein, at.m. 

6. A. Cassim, Esq., b.a (Secretary). 

Minutes. 

1. Confirmed the minutes of the Twentieth meeting of the Sub- 
Committee held on the 22nd September 1928, subject to the deletion of 
item 12 (2) of the minutes- 

2. Permission was granted to U Tun Pe, m.a., b.l., m.l.c,, to obtain 
the services of Saya Yei.\ as collaborator in editing TJ Ponnya’s Myittaza. 
The editors are requested to finish the work for the press by the end of 
March 1929 at the latest. 

3. Resolved that the cost of bringing out U Ponnya's Myittaza be 
borne by the Society. 

4. Arising out of item 11 of the minutes of the previous meeting, it 
was resolved to bring out a critical edition of Monywe Sayadaw’s “ Para- 
migan Aphye” in the Text Publication Series — Editors, U Po Sein, a.T.m., 
and Prof. Pe Maung Tin, m.a , i.e.s. 

5. Considered quotations received for the printing of the Taking 
Gavampati, and resolved that 1,000 copies of the work be printed under 
the supervision of Rev. Mr. Halliday at the Moulmein Press. The ques- 
tion of the quality of the paper, and type as well as the extra amount of 
cost involved was left to the discretion of the General Editor. 

Resolved further that an honorarium of Rs. 150 be offered to 
Rev. Mr. Halliday for his edition of the Gavampati. 

6. Recorded Mr. Duroiselle’s letter No. 767/3 A.R., dated the 30th 
November 1928, expressing his willingness to undertake the work of 
editing the Jatabon for the Text Publication Series ; and resolved to 
request him to inform the Sub-Committee how soon he expects to 
finish the work for the press. 


} 
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Confirmed the Chairman’s preliminary sanction to defray the expenses 
of copying the Manuscript, the amount so incurred to be recovered later 
from the University grant. 

7. Read letter dated the 20th November 1928 from the Aung Zeyatu 
Press to the Chairman, Text Publication Sub-Committee, requesting 
to place the Pyinsa Papi Yagan on the list of books prescribed for use 
in schools and Colleges. 

Resolved to reply that the question of prescribing books for schools 
and colleges was not within the province of the Sub-Committee. 

8. Confirmed the action of the Chairman, Text Publication Sub- 
Committee, in granting permission to the Pyi Gyi Mundyne Press to 
issue a second impression of 3.0C0 copies of the Papahein Zat on payment 
of a royalty of 20% to the Sub-Committee. 

9. Considered letter No. B. G., dated the 28th December 1928, from 
the Honorary Secretary, The Burma Education Extension Association, 
enquiring if the Sub-Committee would be willing to co-operate in the 
publication of Anthologies of famous Burmese authors, each author to 
be given a volume, and suggesting an honorarium of Rs. 75 to the editor 
of a volume. 

Resolved to reply (a) that the Sub- Committee welcomes the pro- 
posal and is willing to assist in the production of the Anthologies; (i) that 
j *000 copies of each Anthology be printed to consist of 100-200 pages ; 
(c) that each Anthology is estimated to cost about Rs. 500 ; (d) that the 
Sub-Committee considers the honorarium suggested to be reasonable. 

Resolved also that the General Editor be requested to submit further 
details as to the production of the first three Anthologies. 

• 10. Granted permission to U Tun Pe, m.a., b.l., m.l.c., to edit the 
Puttowada for the Text Publication Series. 

11. Resolved that the approval of the University be obtained for 
the immediate publication by the Sub- Committee of (1) Shin Thilawun- 
tha’s Yazawingyaw (2) Gavampati and (3) the Jatabon out of the offer 
of Rs. 3,000 made by the University. 


AHMED CASSIM, 
Seceretary, 

Text Publication Sub-Committee, 

10th January 1929. Burma Research Society, 
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Minutes of a meeting of the Executive Committee of the But ma Research 
Society held at University College (Co?nmissioner Road) on Thursday, 
February 7th, at 6-30 p.m, 


Present. 

1. G. H. Luce, Esq., {in the Chair). 

2. S. G. Grantham, Esq, 

3. Prof. Pe Maung Tin. 

4. U Po Sein. 

5. Mr. Meer Suleiman. 

6. Dr. F, J. Meggitt, 

7. Mr. B. R. Pearn {Honorary Secretary). 

In the absence of the President, Mr, Luce was elected to the Chair. 

Minutes. 

1. Confirmed the minutes of the previous meeting held on Septem- 
ber 6th, 1928. 

2. Resolved that after the issue of the Scientific Number of the journal 
which is now in the press, the publication of the Scientific Number be 
discontinued. 

3. Resolved that the Society’s thanks to Dr. Meggitt for his editorship 
of the journal be recorded in the minutes. 

4. Received the Honorary Treasurer’s report on the re-investment 
of the amount Rs. 6,000, realised from the Society’s Post Office Cash 
Certificates, to the effect that this amount had been re-invested in 
Post Office Cash Certificates. 

5. Revised the report of the Honorary Secretary on the housing of 
the Society’s Library ; and resolved that as a temporary measure pending 
the building of the Phayre Museum, Mr. Luce be authorised to make 
arrangements for the transfer of the Library to the University Estate, 
provided that no additional expense for maintenance be incurred by the 
Society ; and that from the date of the removal the salary of the Society’s 
Clerk be reduced to Rs. 30 per mensem. 

6. Resolved, that all members whose sub.scriptions are overdue be 
addressed by the Honorary Secretary with a view to their renewing their 
subscriptions. 

7. Resolved that Mr. Grantham be requested to report at the next 
meeting on the question of the compounding of life member’s subscrip- 
tions. 
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8. Resolved that the Honorary Secretary be authorised to confer 
with the Principal of the University College on the question of payment 
for the use of rooms in the College buildings for the purposes of the 
Society. 

9. Confirmed the minutes of the 20th and 21st meetings of the 
Text Publication Sub-Committee held on the 22nd September 1928 and 
the 4th Janurry 1929 respectively. 

10. Resolved that of the Society’s deposits with the Burma Provin- 
cial Co-operative Bank, repayable in March 1929, Rs. 1,000 be put on 
fixed deposit with Dawson’s Bank for one or two years as may be con- 
venient with reference to the time of repayment of other deposits; and 
that the balance including interest be invested in Post Office Cash 
Certificates. 

11. Passed the Annual Report and Accounts for the year 1928; and 
resolved to attach to the accounts the accounts of the Dictionary 
S-ub- Committee. 

B. R. PEARN, 
Honorary Secretary, 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Burma Research Society was 

held at University College {Commissioner Road) on Monday, the' 25th 

March 1929, at 6-30 p.m. 

Present, 

1. C. W. Dun, Esq., c.i e,, i.c.s., {President). 

2. U Po Sein, a.t,m. 

3. U Tun Pe, m.a,, b.l., m.l.c. 

4. J, S. Furnivall, Esq.jB.A.. ic.s., (retired). 

5. G. H. Luce Esq., m.a., i.e s. 

6. Prof. Te Maung Tin, M.A., B.Litt., i.E.s. 

7. Saya U Thein. 

8. A. Cassim Esq., B a. 

In the absence of the Honorary Secretary who had proceeded oh leave 
Mr. A. Cassim took notes of the proceedings. 

Minutes. 

1. Confirmed the minutes of the meeting of the Executive Committee 
held on the 7th February 1929. 

2. In connection with item No. 8 of the minutes of the last meeting 
resolved that the matter be deferred till the return of Mr, Pearn from 
leave. 

3. .^pointed Mr. A. Cassim to act as Honorary Secretary tern, 
during Mr. Pearn’s absence on leave. 

4* Elected Mr- J, S. Furnivall, U Po Sein, and U TunPe to be 
Members of the Managing Sub-Committee for the year. 
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5. Considered and approved a proposal that members of the Text 
Publication Sub committee should not accept honoraria; but resolved 
that the proposal be forwarded to the Text Publication Sub-Committee 
for favour or an expression of their opinion. 

6. Elected the following to constitute the Text Publication Sub- 
Committee for 1929 : — 

(1) Prof Pe Maung Tin, m.a., B.Litt., i.e.s. {Chairman). 

(2) U Po Kya 

(3) J. S. Furnivall, Esq., B.A., i.c.s., (retired) 

(4) U Po Sein, A.T.M. 

15) U Tin, K.S.M., A.T.M. 

(6) U Tun Pe, m.a., b.l., m.l.c. 

(7) G. H. Luce, Esq,, m.a., i.e.s. 

(8) A. Cassim Esq., b.a., {Secretary). 

7. Resolved that the Society’s clerk be paid Rs. 40 till the end of 
March 1929. 

8. Resolved that, if funds permit, the following allotments be made 
in connection with the Society’s Library : — 



Rs. 

For 2 new bookcases not to exceed 

200 

For book-binding 

. . 1,000 

For transportation etc. 

50 

For repairs to old bookcases 

50 


1,300 


9. The Honorary Treasurer was requested to furnish the Honorary 
Librarian with a note on the funds available for the purchase of the new 
books for addition to the Society’s Library. 

On receipt of the above note the Honoray Librarian will prepare for 
circulation to the Sub-Committee a list of books desired to be added to 
the Library. 

It was resolved that of the sum available approximately half be 
expended on the purchase of books in the Burmese language. 

10. Resolved that the Honorary Librarian be requested to report to 
the next meeting of the Executive Committee on the desirability, or 
otherwise, of printing a catalogue of books in the Library. 

11. In connection with item 9 above, Mr. Furnivall promised to 
supply a list with prices of books in the Burmese language. Resolved 
t hat the list, when received, be circulated to the Sub-Committee with 
the request that they choose the books to be purchased. 

(Sd), AHMED CASSIM, 

Secretary pro tern. 


7th March 1929. 
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ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 1929. 

The Annual General Meeting was held on Tuesday, February 12th, 
at 6-30 p.m., at University College (Commissioner Road). The President 
took the Chair. 

The Meeting opened with a paper by Dr. H. I. Marshall, M.A., D.D., 
on “Karen Bronze Drums,” followed by some interesting discussion. 
At the end of the discussion' a hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Marshall 
was unanimously passed. 

The Honorary Secretary than read the Annual Report for the year 
1928, which was adopted by the meeting. 

The following amendment to the rules was then passed : — 

That the heading of Chapter V of the Society’s Rules shall read 
“The Managing Sub-Committee,” and that after Rule 20 shall be inserted 
a new chapter as follows : — 

THE TEXT-PUBLICATION SUB COMMITTEE. 

1. It shall be the duty of the Text Publication Sub-Committee 
to bring out critical editions of rare or unpublished texts in 
languages connected with Burma. 

Translations of approved texts will also be undertaken. 

2. Members of the Sub-Committee shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee, 

3. The Sub-Committee shall consist of a Chairman, a Secretary, 
and not more than six members of the Society. 

4. The Chairman shall also be the General Editor of the series. 

n ^ fund of the Sub-Committee shall be separate from the 
General fund of the Society ; but payment to an editor of an 
honoranuin exceeding Rs. 100 shall require the sanction of the 
Executive Committee. 

6. The minutes of every meeting of the Sub-Committee shall 
be reported to the Executive Committee for confirmation, and the 
^counts of the Sub-Committee shall be submitted to the Executive 
Committee at its last meeting before the Annual General Meeting 
each year, ° 

election of Officers and members of the Committees for 
1929 then took place. 
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The following were elected 

I 

President, 

C. W. Dunn, Esq,, c.i,e., i.c.s. 

Vice-Presidents. 

The Hon’ble Mr, Justice U Ba, b.a., k.s.m., 
J. S; Furnivall, Esq., i.c.s, (retired). 

The Hon’ble Sir J. A. Maung Gyi. 

Honorary Secretary. 

B. R. Pearn, Esq., m.a. 


Honorary Treasurer. 

Ahmed Cassim, Esq., b.a. 

Honorary Editors and Librarians. 
Prof. Pe Maung Tin, m.a., B.Litt., i.E.s. 

G.H. Luce, Esq., m.a., ije.s. 


Executive Committee. 

U Tin, K.s,M., A.T,M. U Maung Gale, k.s m. 

L. F. Taylor, Esq., m.a., i.e.s. J. Clague, Esq,, i.c.s.. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice U Mya Bu. U Set, b.a., 

U Po Sein, a.t,m. Dr. F. J. Meggitt, m.sc., pIi.d., i.e.s. 

U Tun Pe, m.a., b.l., m.l.c. M. S. ColHs, Esq., i.c.s. 

D. J. Sloss, Esq., m.a,, c.b.e., i.e.s. Prof. W. G. Fraser, m.a., i.e.s. 

S. G. Grantham, Esq,, B.A., i.e.s. U Shwe Zan Aung, B.A., k.s.m,, 

Meer Suleiman, Esq., m.a. a.t.m. 


General Committee. 


U Thein 

Major C. M. Enriquez. 

U Kyi O, B.A., A.T.M., K.S.M. 
Taw Sein Ko, Esq., c.i.e. 

H. F. Searle, Esq,, i.c,s. 

Dr. O. Hanson 
U San Shwe Bu. 


C. Duroiselle, Esq., m.a. 

U Tha Dun Aung. 

J. A. Stewart, Esq., m.a., i.c,s. 
U Hla, B.A. 

U Tha Kin. 

G. E. Harvey Esq., B.A,, i.c.s. 
U Kin Maung. 

XJ Lu Pe Win. 


13th February 1929. 


B. R. PEARN, 

Honorary Secretary. 
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ANNUAL REPORT FOR THE YEAR 1928. 

ROLL OF MEMBERS— ■ 

At the end of the year 1928 the total number of Members of the 
Society was 344, this number being composed of 


Honorary Members . . • . 2 

Corresponding Members . . . . 6 

Life Members . . . . 58 

Ordinary Members . . . . 278 


344 


During the year, eleven new Ordinary Members joined the Society, 
and one new Life Member, while one former ordinary Member became 
a Life Member. As against this gain of twelve new Members, there 
are two deaths and nine resignations, making a total gain of one Member. 

OBITUARY— 

The Society regrets to record the deaths of Mr. A. D. Keith and 
Mr. J. R. Biard Smith. 

Mr. A. D. Keith was one of the original Members of the Society, 
and was Honorary Secretary from the year 1912 to 1915. His death is a 
great loss to the Society of which he was so distinguished a Member. 

PATRON— 

His Excellency Sir Charles Innes, k.c.s.i.. i.c.s., kindly consented to 
become Patron to the Society in succession to His Excellency Sir Spencer 
Harcourt Butler, g.c.i.e., k.c.s.i.^ i.c.s. 

OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE— 

The Officers and Members of the Committee elected at the last 
Annual General Meeting held their respective offices throughout the year. 

MEETINGS- 

A General Meeting of the Society was held at the University College 
(Commissioner Road) on August 15th, when the Society was honoured 
by the presence of^ His Excellency the Governor in the Chair. At thh 
Meeting Mr. Furnivall read a paper on the early history of the British 
occupation of Tennasserim, entitled “ As it was in the Beginning.” 
The Meeting was well attended and the thanks of the Society are given 
to both the Chairman and the lecturer for a very successful Meeting. ■ 
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A Meeting was held at the University College on November 15th 
when U Po Kya read a paper in Burmese entitled, “Burmese Stage 
Reforms.” The Meeting was not so well attended as one would have 
wished, despite the interesting nature of the lecture. 

The Executive Committee held three Meetings during the year, 
on February 18th, July 5th and September 6th. 

All the abovementioned Meetings were held in the buildings of the 
University College, and the Society owes a considerable debt of gratitude 
to the Principal of the College for his kindness in providing accommoda- 
tion on these occasions. 

TEXT PUBLICATION SUB-COMMITTEE— 

The Members of the Sub-Committee for the year were the same as 
those for last year with the addition of Saya Thein of Hmawbi. Prof. 
Pe Maung Tin continued to act as General Editor of the Series of 
works issued by the Sub-Committee. 

A set of rules to govern the Sub- Committee was drawn up by the 
Executive Committee during the year for submission to the Annual 
General Meeting. 

As anticipated in last year’s Report, the University has been 
good enough to sanction a grant of Rs. 3,000 to the Society for the 
publication of rare classical works on condition the works proposed for 

g ublication meet with the approval of the University authorities. The 
ub-Committee has asked the approval of the University to the publica- 
tion of (1) Thilawuntha’s “Yazawingyaw,” to be edited by Prof. Pe 
Maung Tin ; (2) “Jatabon”, to the edited by Mr. Duroiselle; and (3) 
“Gavampati”, to be edited by Rev. R. HaUiday. All these works are 
of considerable importance, and it is hoped that their publication will 
stimulate research into old Burmese literature. 

Four works have been added to the series during the year under 
report. They are (1) Pyinsa Papi Yagan, (2) Selection from Jataka 
Stories, (3) Mahathutathoma Pyo, and (4) Shwe Pyi Zo Wutthu. The 
Series has now. 13 works to its credit. The Sub-Committee has arranged 
for the early publication of (1) the Tedat and Sadan of U Ponnya, (2) 
Mahathilawa Pyo, (3; Seidakyawthu’s Yadu, (4) Twinthin Taikwun’s 
“Yazawin”, and (5) Sabebin Wutthu. These are expected to be out 
next year. 

' As in previous years arrangements have been made with the presses 
to pay to the Sub-Committee royalties at varying rates for the right of 
publication of works edited by the Sub-Committee. The amount 
received from this source in the year 1928 is shown in the Financial 
Statement of the Honorary Treasurer. 

Th6 Sub-Committee is also co-operating with the Burma Education 
Extension movement in the production of Burmese anthologies, 
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DICTIONARY SUB-COMMITTEE — 

The Dictionary Sub- Committee consists of 
J. S- Furnivall, Esq. U Kyi O, B.A., k.sm., A.T.M. 

C. W. Dunn, Esq. Rev. A. C. Hanna. 

Prof. Pe Maung Tin. C. Duroiselle, Esq. 

U Tin, K.S.M., A.T.M , J. A. Stewart, Esq 

H F. Searle, Esq. {Hony. Secretary). 

At present there are 72 contributors to the work of the Sub-Com- 
mittee, and the output of the reader’s slips is increasing. The average 
monthly receipt of slips is 7,588, and the total number received up to the 
end of June, 1928, was 135,764. 

The Society has to thank Mr. C. W. Dunn for his monetary con- 
tributions towards the finances of the Sub-Committee. The Govern- 
ment of Burma has also been kind enough to renew its grant of 
Rs. 2,500. The accounts of the Sub-Committee show receipts of 
Rs. 2,892-8-0 for the vcar ending June 30tb, 1928, and expenditure to 
the extent of Rs. 2,545-15-6. 

JOURNAL.— 

Two numbers of the Journal for 1928, the April and August num- 
bers, have so far appeared. It is hoped that the Scientific number, due 
in December, will appear shortly. This will probably be the last issue 
of the Scientific number. 

LIBRARY.— 

The number of books, periodicals, etc., acquired during the year was 


113, consisting of 

Presentations by private persons . . 7 

‘ Presentations by Government . . 11 

Acquirements by exchange .. 79 

Acquirements by purchase . . 16 


113 

This makes a total of 2,084 books in the Society’s Library. The ques- 
tion of the housing of the Library is at present under discussion, 
the existing accommodation being decidedly unsatisfactory. 

FINANCES.— 

With regard to the general accounts of the Society shown in Appendix 
A to this Report, there is nothing special to report apart from the gratify- 
ing increase in the amount received from the sale of the Journal. This 
amount Rs. 592, is almost double the income from the same item in the 
previous two years. On the debit side, the only notable increase in 
expenditure over last year was on account of the Journal, four issues of 
which were published, one being the longa waited Chinese number. 
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The Society’s funds are invested in valuable and safe securities dnd 
fixed deposits. Of the latter the Burma Provincial Co-operative Bank 
holds Rs. 4,000 due for realisation in March 1929. Messrs. Dawson’s 
Bank holds two fixed deposits, one for Rs. 2,000 realisable in February 
1929, and one for Rs. 1,000 due for recall in March 1929. The same 
Bank has to the credit of the Society a sum of Rs. 2,000 in Saving Bank 
Deposit available at short notice. The Government Securities held by 
the Society include Government of India 10 year 6% Bonds 1930 of 
par value Rs. 4,500, and Post Office Cash Certificates of nominal value 
Rs. 6,000. This last is a re-investment of Post Office Cash Certificates 
which were originally purchased at Rs. 4,500, and had matured in June, 
1928, for Rs. 6,000. A Sub-Committee appointed for the purpose of 
considering the reinvestment of the money so available consulted the 
Agent, Imperial Bank, Rangoon, who was kind enough to advise them 
on this matter. By his advice the money was once more invested in Post 
Office Certificates. 

It has to be reported that there are a large number of Membens 
whose subscriptions are overdue, despite the reminders issued by the 
Honorary Treasurer. It is hoped that these Members will be more 
prompt in future in meeting their dues to the Society. 


12th February 1929. 


B. R. PEARN, 
Honorary Secretary. 
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APPENDIX A. 

BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

Annual Accounts for 1928, 


Receipts 

Amount. 

Payments. 

Amount. 


Rs. A. p. 


Rs. A. P. 

Balance from 1927 . , 

2,578 8 6 

Cleik’s pay 

480 0 0 

Members’ subscription 

2,925 0 0 

Peon’s pay 

204 0 0 

Interest on investment 

556 14 0 

Printing of Journal (4 issues) . . 

2,927 2 0 

Sale of Journal 

592 0 0 

Books, periodicals &c. 

27 10 0 

Sale of Glass Palace Chronicle . ♦ 

84 3 0 

Postage stamps 

265 6 0 

Postage recovered « • 

7 2 0 

Printing of forms , . 

6 4 0 

Government subsidy for Diction- 


Advertising 

111 0 C 

ary Scheme 

2,500 0 0 





Typing fee 

16 2 6 



Stationery 

23 8 0 



Contingencies 

69 2 6 



Subsidy to Dictionary Fund ... . 

2,500 0 0 



Investment 

2,000 0 0 



Total 

8/)30 3 0 



Balance * . . 

i 613 8 6 

1 

9,243 11 6 


9,243 11 6 

Text Publication Fund. 


Text Publication Fund. 


Balanf'e from 1927 . . . . 

577 12 2 

Copying fee of Yazawingyaw . . 

. 8 15 0 

Royalties on Dewagonban Zat, 


Copying fee of Scindakvawthu 


Miscellaneous Songs, Papahein 


Yadu 

10 1 6 

Zat, and Maung Kala Yazawin. i 

184 15 0 



Sale of Owadahtu Pyo 

128 15 0 


19 0 6 

{ 


Balance 

872 9 8 


891 10 2 

Total 

891 10 2 



* Total Balance Rs. 1. 86-2-2 


Cash: — 


Rs. A. p. 



At the Bank . . . . . . 1,471 3 8 

la Honorary Treasurer’s hand , . 14 14 6 


Total . 


1,486 2 2 


LIST OF BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Bulletin of Applied Botany of Genetics and Plant Breeding, Tome XIX — 
1928; and Tome XXI -ii, 1928-29, Nos. 2 and 3. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 1927-28. 

Indian Antiquary, January to April 1929. 

Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, LVIII, Band, 
6 Heft; and LIX, Band. 1, Heft. 

Zeitschrift fiir Indologic und Iranistik, Band 6, Heft 2. 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 36 — The Dolmens 
of the Pulney Hills, by Rev. A. Anglade and Rev. L. V. Newton. 

Bulletin de I’Ecole Francaise d’ extreme-orient. Tome XXVII — 1927 

Supplement to the Annual Report on South-Indian Epigraphy for the 
year ending 31st March 1927. 

Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, 1925-26. 

Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliiandischen Gesellschaft, Band 7, Heft 
3-4 (Band 82). 

T’Oung Pao, Nos. 2 and 3, 1928 (Vol. XXVI). 

Journal of the East India Association, Vol. XX, No. 1 (January 1929). 

Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, First 
Quarter, January 1929. 

Man in India, Vol. VIII— No. 4, October — December 1928. 

Djawa, No. 3-6, Mei-Nov. 1928; and No. 1, Januari 1929. 

Journal of the Panjab Historical Society, Vol. X, Part I. 

Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Vol. LVIII— July to December 1928. 

Revista dc la Zociedad Geografica de Cuba, Ano. 1, 1929, No. 4. 

Bulletin of the Metropolitan Librart', Vol. 2, No. 1. 

Second Annual Report of the Metropolitan Library, Peking, for the year 
ending June 1928. 

Orientalistische Literaturzeitung — 32 -Jahrg, No. 1 — ^January 1929 and 
IndeJf to 1928 and 1929. 



LIST OF MEMBERS Dec. (31st, 1928.)* 


* Life member, 
f Corresponding member. 

^ Honorary member. 

* Adamson, Sir Harvey, c/o India Office, London, 

Aiyar. N. C Krishna, M.A., Professor, University College, Rangoon. 
Aung, U Shwe Zan, b.a., a.t.m., k.s m., No. 5, Innes Road, Kemmendine. 
Aung, U Tha Tun, B.A., Additional Magistrate, Henzada. 

Aung, U Kyaw Za, S. D. O.. Kyauktaw (Akyab District). 

Aung, U Lun, Myook, Paungde, (Tharrawaddy). 

* Ba, U, A.T .M., Income-tax Assessor, Mandalay. 

Ba, U, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice, Judge, High Court, Rangoon. 

Bah, U, Rice Miller, Payagale-upon-Kyaiklat Stream, Kyaiklat. 

^Ban, U, Shwe, Bar.-at-Lav), 15, York Road, Rangoon. 

Barretto, Miss E., Principal, Victoria Buddhist Girl’s School, 57, Canal 
Street, Rangoon. 

Baw, U Hla, i.s.o,, k.s.m.. District and Sessions Judge (retired), Bassein. 
Baw, U Htoon, Banker, Akyab. 

Bhimani, A. R,, Properietor, Gujerat Press, No. 6, MaungTawlay Street, 
Rangoon. 

Bhymeah, H. M. E., 151, Monkey Point Road, Rangoon. 

Bishop, F., Government Press, Rangoon. 

f Blagden, Dr. C. Otto, School of Oriental Studies, Finsbury Circus, 
London, E. C. 2. 

Bose, S. C., Chief Executive Officer, Calcutta Corporation. 

Brookes, A., i.e.s , University College, Rangoon. 

Brough, Joseph, Secretary, Y. M. C. A., Central Branch, Rangoon. 

* Brown, G. E. R, Grant, c/o Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., London. 
Brown, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice H. A. i.c.s.. Bar .-at-Law , Judge, High 

Court, Rangoon. 

Brown, R. R., i.Ei!., Commissioner, Arakan. 

Browne, C. E., i.s.o., Loi-an, Kalaw, S.S.S. 

Bu, The Hon’ble U Mya, Bar. -at-Law, Judge, High Court of Judicature, 
Rangoon. 

Bu, U San Shwe, Teacher, Govt. High School, Akyab. 

Buttress, E. W., b a., b e.s.. Govt. High School, Akyab. 

Bwa, U Ba, Excise Inspector, Prome. 

fCaedes, G,, President, Siam Society, Bangkok, Siam. 

Campbell, A., m.a., m.c.. University of Rangoon. 

*Carr, The Hon’ble Mr. Justice W., i.c.s., Judge, High Court of Judica- 
ture, Rangoon. 

* Members are particularly requested to inform tlie Honorary Secretary of any 
change in their address. 
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*CarroIl, E. W., Imperial Forest Service, c/o Messrs. Thos. Cook & 
Son, Ltd., Rangoon. 

Carter, R. R. Langham, i.c.s., Insein. 

Cassim, A., b.a., Pali Lecturer, University College, Rangoon. 

Cassim, M., Headmaster, Govt. Normal School, Akyab. 

*Chit, tj Po, A.T.M., S.D.O., Meiktila. 

Clague, J., B.A., I.C.S., Chief Secretary to Govt, of Burma. 

Clark, Dr. G. F., M.A., ph.D., Professor, University College, Rangoon. 
Clayton, H., M.A., i.c.s., c.i.e. 

Cleburne, J. St. H., c/o Grindlay & Co., Parliament Street, London. 
*Cochrane, R. A., University of Rangoon. 

Collis, M. S., B.A., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Hanthawaddy. 

Connor, J. P,, Asst. Director of Land Records, Burma. 

*Cooper, C. R. P., Secy, to Govt, of Burma, Forest Department. 

*Couper, T,, M.A., I.C.S., 68, Murrayfield Gardens, Edinburgh. 
JCraddock, The Hon’ble Sir Reginald Henry, k.c.s.1., i.c.s. 

*CufFe, Lady, “ Leyrath ” Kilkenny, Ireland. 

Cummings, Rev. Dr. J. E., m.a., d.d., Henzada. 

Danson, J. W. W., Minera Hall, near Wrexham, North Wales. 

Darne, Rev. Father A., Military Chaplain, Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
Mandalay. 

Darwood, J. W., 77, Merchant Street, Rangoon. 

Davis, C. K., Deputy Commissioner, Ma-ubin. 

Dawson, L., Bar.-at-Lato, Pyapon. 

de Silva, Thos. P., c/o Messrs. Harperink, Smith & Co., Rangoon. 

Doe, U Ah, Bar.-at-Law, Akyab. 

*Drysdale, Rev. J. A., m.a,, Morpeth, Northumberland. 

Dun, U Kyaw, K.S.M., Nyaungwaing Road, Thaton. 

Dunn, C. W., B.A., i.c.s., c.i.e.. Financial Commissioner (Transferred 
Subjects), Burma. 

Duroiselle, Ch., m.a.. Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Mandalay. 

E, U Ba, B.A., A.T.M., K.S.M., Deputy Commissioner, Sagaing. 

*E, Khoo Soo, Merchant, 3A, 23rd Street, Rangoon. 

E. U Tun, Taikthugyi of Tamwe Circle, 50, 51st Street, Rangoon. 

Elgood, Major W. N., m.c., b.sc., i.e.s., Professor, University College, 
Rangoon. 

Ellis, G. H., Burma Frontier Service, Monywa. 

Enriquez, Major C. M., c/o Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son, Ltd., Rangoon 
Ewing, Capt. R. R., i.a., c/o Messrs. A. Scott & Co., Rangoon. 

Fraser, W. G., M.A., Professor University College, Rangoon. 

♦Fumivall J. S., m.a., i.c.s., Burma Book Club, University College, 
Rangoon. 

Fyffe, The Right Rev. R. S., Bishop of Rangoon, (on furlough). 

Gale, U Maung, Secretary to Government of Burma, Department of 
Local Government. 

Gale, (6), U Maung, Additional District and Sessions Ju^e, Bassein. 

Gale, U Maung, Subdivisional Police Officer, No. 235, Taungkon, San- 
gyaung, Kemmendine, Rangoon, 
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Gates, G. E., Judson College, Rangoon. 

Gaudoin, E, T. D., b.a., Assistant Superintendent, Shwegu (Bhamo). 
Ginwala, Sir P. P,, Bar .-at-Law , President, Tariff Board, India. 

Glay, U Lu, Dy. Superintendent of Police, Thaton. 

Goldsworthy, L. G., i.E.s., Lecturer, University College, Rangoon. 

Gon, U Ba, Superintendent, Copying Department, High Court, Rangoon. 
^Grantham, S. G., B.A., i.c.s.. Land Mortgage Banks Dept., Secretariat, 
Rangoon. 

Green, Capt. J. H., I.A., Kachin Unit, Maymyo, 

Green, Lieut.-Col. G. E. T., 3, Kalaw, S. S. S. 

Gyi, The Hon’ble Sir Joseph A. Maung, Bar.-ai-Law.. Home Member, 
Govt, of Burma. 


Gpi, U Maung, Excise Inspector, Eastern Circle, Mandalay. 

Gyi, Maung Maung, Superintendent of Land Records, Pegu. 

Gyi, Maung Maung, M.R.A.S., Inspector of Excise, Mandalay. 

Hall, Prof. D. G. E., m.a., F.R.Hist.s., i.e.s.. University College, Rangoon. 
fHalliday, Rev. R., “ Mount Pleasant,” Moulmein. 

Han, U Kyin, t.d.m.. Deputy Superintendent of Police (Retired), 21, 
Creek Street, Rangoon. 

Hanson, Rev. O., d,d., A. B. Kachin Mission, Bhamo. 

Harvey, G. E., m.a., i.c.s., Lashio, N. S. S. 

Hashim, M., Calico Expert, 90-91, Merchant Street, Rangoon. 

Heath, C. J., Dy. Commissioner of Police, Rangoon. 

Henderson, H. I. P., c/o Bombay Burma Trading Corporation Ltd., Saw. 
Hendry, D., M.c., B.sc., Dy. Dir. of Agriculture, Burma. 

Hertz, W. A. “ The Rookery,” Sunbury-on Thames, England. 

Hindley, Gordon, c/o Messrs. Steel Bros. & Co., Ltd., Toungoo. 

Hla, U, B.A., Headquarters Assistant., Myingyan. 

Hla (1), U Aung, b.a.. District and Sessions Judge, Henzada. 

Hla, U Ba, Officer-in-charge, Special Surveys, Burma, Shwebo. 

Hla, U Kyaw Zan, It Additional District Judge, Mandalay. 

*Hlaing, U Po, Township Officer, Tilin (Pakokku). 

J-- M.L.C., Messrs.. Hatperink Smith & Co., Rangoon. 

Howard, R.L., Judson College Rangoon. 

Htin, Saw Chin, b.a., Offg. Inspector of Schools (on furlough.) 

Htoon, U Tha, Banker, Rupa Quarter, Akyab. 

^Hughes, Rev. C. K., Principal, St. Luke‘s High School, Toungoo 
Hunter, Sir John Mark, m.a., D.Litt., i.e.s., Woodleigh, Ascot, England 
jHunter, M., M.A., d.sc., c.i.e., c/o Messrs. Thos. Cook & Son Ltd * 
London, E. C. ’ ’’ 


Hutton, J., Inspector of Police, Katha. 

1. U Maung, Additional District and Sessions Judge, Magwe (on leave) 
Innes, H. E. Sir Charles Alexander, Governor of Burma, Patron. 
Jevons, Prof, H. S., m.a., f.s.s.. University College, Rangoon. 

Jones, Rev. B. M. 27, Creek Street, Rangoon. 

Josif, Rev. Geo. D., m.a.. Principal, Cushing High School, 

Jury, Rev. G. S., Judson College, Rangoon, 

Kan, U, Additional Magistrate, Tavoy. 
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*K.arpe]es, Mademoiselle Suzanne, Conservateur dc la Bibliothique Royal, 
Phnom Penh, Indochina, Cambodia. 

Kaung, Maung, b.a., c/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., 54, Parliament Street, 
London, S. W. 1. 

Kay, R. G., Engineer, c/o Messrs. Ellennan’s Arracan Rice Mills, Burma, 
5 and, 6 Billiter Avenue, London, E, C. 

Keith, The Hon’ble Sir Wm. J., M.A., i.e.s.. Finance Member, Govt, of 
Burma. 

Kelly, B. P., Deputy Conservator of Forests, Mawlaik. 

Khalak, A., St. John's College, Rangoon. 

Khin, Capt. H. Aung, c/o Messrs. Thus. Cook & Son, Rangoon. 

Kin, U Tha, Advocate, *104, Dalhousic Street, Rangoon. 

Kin, U Thcin, n.A., a.t.m., r.c.s., Chemist, llarcourt Butler’s Institute 
of Public Health, Rangoon. 

*Ko, Taw Sein, c.i.e., “ Peking Lodge,” West Moat Road, Mandalay. 
Ku, U Maung, Additional Magistrate, Nyaunglebin. 

Kya, U Ba, b.a., Monywe, Kyehmon P. Lower Chindwin. 

Kya, U Po, Council of National Education, Burma, Rangoon. 

Kyaw, U, b.a.. Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Moulmein. 
Kyaw, (2), U Ba, k.s.m., Bar.-at-Law, 8, Link Road, Insein. 

Kye, IJ Po, Subdivisional Officer, Mawlaik, Upper Chindwin. 

Kyin, K. Maung, Manager, Ma Nu & Sons, Merchants and Landlords, 
Bazaar, Prome. 

Kywe, (1), U, Circle Inspector of Police, Zigon. 

♦Lack, Major L. 11. A., I.M.S., Lecturer, University College, Rangoon. 
Lander, A. J. M., i.e.s., c/o Messrs. A. Scott & Co., Rangoon. 

Lat, U, Asst. Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Henzada. 

Latt, U Ba Pe, Superintendent, S. 1. Thippan Institution, Pazundaung. 
Leal, W. P., Mining Engineer, Tavoy. 

Lees, L. M., i.c.s.. Deputy Commissioner, Pyapon. 

Lightfoot, S. St. C., Taunggyi. 

*Lin, U We, b.a., k.s.m., i.e .s. (Retired), Insein. 

List, J. N., Superintending Engineer, Pegu Circle, Rangoon. 

Livesey, Capt. T. R., b.a., m.b., o.u., Loikaw, Karenni, S. S. S. 

*Llay, U Shwe, Kado Rubber Estate, Kado, Moulmein. 

Lloyd, I. G., B.A., I.C.S., Commissioner, Federated Shan States, Upper 
Burma. 

♦Luce, G. H., B.A., I.E.S., University College, Rangoon. 

Lawai, W. A., Toll Collector, Myitkyo Lock, Pegu and Sittang Canal, 
Myitkyo (Pegu District). 

Lwin, U San b.a., b.l., 255, Sparks Street, Rangoon, 

•McCallum, J. L., i.c.s., c/o Messrs. Grindlay & Co., 54, Parliament St., 
London, S. W. 1. 

MacKenna, Sir James, M,A., C.I.E, KT., 23, Windsor Court, Bayswatcr, 
London, W. 2. 

MePhredran, Arch., Works Assistant, c^o B. O. C, Ltd., Danneedaw, 
Rangoon. 

Mariano, V. J., Rangoon Gazette, Rangoon. 
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*MarshalI, Rev. H. I., President, The Karen Theological Seminary, 
Insein. 

Marshall, J. B., m,a., c.i.e., i.C.s., Excise Commissioner, Burma. 

Martin U, Deputy Inspector of Karen Schools, Toungoo. 

Massink, W , Consul for the Netherlands, P. O. Box 119, Rangoon. 
Mathew, li. M., Messrs. Steel Bros., Rangoon. 

Maung, U Maung, Township Judge, Kawa, Pegu District. 

Maung, U Maung, Superintendent, OflRce of Supdg. Engr., Northern 
Irrigation Circle, Maymyo. 

Maung, U Maung, A.T.M., Offg. Inspector of Schools, Insein. 

Maung, U Chit, E. A. C., Headquarters Assistant, Hanthawaddy. 

Maung, U, E., M.A., L.L.B., Bar-at-Lazo, Gyogon (Insein). 

Maung, Lieut. Kin, Homalin 

Maung, U Sein, Township Judge, Tantabin. 

*Maung, U Thein, Retired Myook, Aukyin Quarter, Thaton. 

Maung, U Thein, m.a., ll.b., Bar~at-Law, 126, Barr Street, Rangoon. 
Maung, (2), U Thein, Treasury Officer, Pyapon. 

Maung, U Thein, Teacher, Govt. High School, Pyapon. 

*Maung, U Tso, t.p.s„ f.r.c.i.. Broker, Ellerman’s Arracan Rice & 
Trading Co., Ltd., Bassein. 

Maung, U Tun, Junior Assistant Resistrar. Co-operative Societies, 
Kyaukse. 

Maung, (2), U Tun, b.a., Akunvvun, Toungoo. 

*Maye, Rev. Joseph, Catholic Missionary, Mergui. 

*Me, U, K.S.M., C.I.E., Additional District Magistrate, Tharrawaddy. 
Mcggitt, Prof. F. J., M.Sc. Ph.D., University College, Rangoon. 

Milner, C. E., Deputy Conserv’-ator of Forests, Moulmein. 

Min, U Kyaw, b,a., i,c.s.. Under Secy, to Govt,, Finance Dept. 

*Mong, Saw Hkun, Myoza of Mong Kung State, Southern Shan States. 
Moore, H. C., b.a., i.c.s., “ Eden Villa”, 78, East Road, Insein. 

Morris, A. R., i.c.s.. Secy, to Govt, of Burma, Forest Dept. 

Morris, A. P., b.sc., A. m. mst. C.E., Principal, Goyernment Engineering 
School, Insein. 


Mu, U San, Landowner, Yezagyo, 

Mukerjee, H. C., b.e., Subdivisional Office, P. W, D., Pa-an. 

Munro, G. F. i.e.s.. Inspector of Schools, Rangoon. 

Myaing, U Ba, Asst. Govt. Translator, Secretariat, Rangoon. 

Myat, U Tun, t.d.m., 3rd Additional Magistrate, Bassein. 

Myint, U Aung, E. A. C., Syriam. 

Myint, U Kyaw, Bar-at-Law, 59, 35th Street, Rangoon. 

Naikwara, Md. Usooff, Merchant, 52nd Maung Taulav Street, Rangoon. 
Nepean, N. St. V., Loilem, Taunggyi, Southern Shan States. 

Nolan, J. J., c/o Chartered Bank of India, 38, Bishopsgate, London E C 2 
Nolan, Capt. M. C. 10/20 Burma Riflei Maymyo ’ 

Nu, U San, Circle Inspector of Police, Sagaing. 

Nyein, (1), U a.t.m., Subdivisional Magistrate, Mandalav. 

*Nyun, U San, Hony. Magistrate, Pegu. 
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0, U Kyi, B.A., A.T.M., K.SM., Superintendent of Land Records (Retired) 
Thaton. 

Oates, S. J., Thindawyo Camp, Hmawbi. 

*Ogilvie, G. H., b.Sc., m.c., Divisional Forest Officer, Myitkyina. 

Osb^orn, Dr. H. B., 19, Sule Pagoda Road, Rangoon. 

Ottama, Rev. Bhikkhu U, Tattawin Kyaung, Kamayut. 

Oung, U Ba, Inspector of Police, on special duty, Fytche Road, Bassein. 
Oung, Mrs. Hla, 3A, Pagoda Road, Rangoon. 

Oung, Chan Htwan, Pleader, Akyab. 

Owen, L. G., M.A., University College, Rangoon. 

*Page, A. J., B.A., i.c s., c/o Barclay’s Bank, Ltd., 78, Victoria .Street, 
London, S.W.L 

Paik, U, Deputy Superintendent of Police, '^rharnnvatldy. 

Pe, (2), Subdivisional Officer, Allannryo, 

Pe, U Ba, Myook, Yamcthin. 

Pc, U Hla, Pleader, Promc. 

Pe, U mine, Sub-Asst. Surgeon, Konglu (outpost), Putao District. 

*Pe, U On, “Rosebank,” Cantonments, Moulmein. 

Pe, U On, B.A., B.I.. Pleader, Myaungmya. 

Pe, U Po, K.S.M., A.T.M., Deputy Commissioner (Retired), Wakema. 

Pe, Saya, 18, Sule Pagoda Road, Rangoon. 

Pe, U Than, Junior Assistant Registrar, Co-operaties, Societies, Magwe. 
Pe, U Tun, Mjt., b.l., m.r,a.s., Lecturer, Judson College, Rangoon. 
Peacock, D. H., I.E.S., Professor, University College, Rangoon. 

Pearn, B. R., m.a.. Lecturer, University College, Rangoon. 

Pelly, Major H. R., i.A. Deputy Commissioner, Bassein. 

*Pennell, C. S., m.a., m.c., i.c.s., c/o Grindlay & Co., 54, Parliament 
Street, London, S. \V. 1. 

Perroy, The Right Revd. Bishop, Vicar-Apostolic of Southern Burma 
Petch, D. B., B.A., M.C., I.C.S., Deputy Commissioner, Monywa. 

Po, U Ba, Head quarters Magistrate, Pakokku. 

Porter A. W., Civil Officer in-charge, Hukaung Valley and Naga Hills 
Expedition, Kamaing P. 0., Myitkyina District. 

Powell, Capt. J. H., Agent, Irrawaddy Flotilla Co., Ltd., Bhamo. 

Pru, U Saw Ilia, b.a., b.l.. Deputy Commissioner, Myingyan. 

Purser, Rev. W. C. B., Principal, St. Michael’s S.P. G. School, Kem- 
mendine. 

Pwa, Sya, Burmese Tutor, Univetsity College, Rangoon. 

*Reddiar, Raja S. Ramanatha, ll.d., 63, 32nd Street, Rangoon. 

Reynell, C. A., Deputy Inspector-General of Police for Railways and 
Criminal Investigation, Burma. 

Reynolds, H, O., i.e.s., “ Atlantic View,” Carlis Bay, Cornwall, England. 
Reynolds, J. T. C., Superintendent of Excise, Pegu. 

Robbin, U, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Myitkyina. 

♦Roberts, Major A. B., Deputy Commissioner (Retired). 

Robertson, L. C., 21 , Boundry Road, Rangoon. 

Robertson, J. P. W., P. A. to D. 1. G. of Police for Railways & C. 1. D., 
Burma, 
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Rodger, A., o b.e., President, Forest Research Institute & College, Dehra 
Dun. 

Rollo, W. Smith, Agricultural Engineer to Govt., Mandalay. 

Ross, Dr. G. R. T., m.a., d. Phil., University College, Rangoon. 

Roy, M. K., Pleader, Pyapon. 

Rutledge, The Hon’ble Sir Guy, M.A., Bar.-at-Law, Chief Justice, High 
Court of Judicature, Rangoon. 

St. Guily, The Very Rev. Father, “Clergy House”, Judah Ezekiel Street, 
Rangoon. 

St. John, Philip G., Moulmein Rubber Plantation, Moulmein. 

Salarak, Phra Phraison, Siamese Agent & Forest Officer, Commissioner 
Road, Moulmein. 

Saung, U, Po, Pleader, Toungoo. 

Saw, H. Po., B.A., 4, 45th Street, Rangoon. 

Scott, G. E., East India United Service Club, 16, St. James Square, 
London, S. W. 

Searle, H. F., b.a., I.C.S., Warden, Yenangyaung. 

*Sein, U Ba, Asst. Engineer and Statistical Officer, Burma Railways, 
Rangoon. 

Sein, Ma Mya, 2, Pagoda Road, Rangoon. 

Sein, U Po, a.t.m., Deputy Inspector of Schools, Rangoon. 

*Seppings, F. H., 54, Innes Road, Kemmendine, Rangoon. 

*Set, U, B.A., OfFg. Municipal Commissioner of Rangoon. 

Sewell, Lieut-Col. J. H., 6, Bagaya Phoongyee Road, Kemmendine. 

Shaw, J., Assistant Superintendent, Namhsan, N. S. S. 

Shein. U Ba, Pleader, Pyapon. 

Shields, D., Headmaster, St. Luke’s School, Toungoo. 

Shin, U Ba, Judicial Minister, Yawnghwe State, S. S. S. 

Shwe, U San, F.R.G.S., 64, Creek Street, Rangoon. 

Sloss, D. J., C.B.E., Principal, University College, Rangoon. 

•Smith, H., “ Tabnan House", Kuching, Sarawak. 

Smith, W. H., Superintendent, A. B. M. Press, Rangoon. 

Smyth, W. J., B.A., i.c.s.. Deputy Commissioner, Sandoway. 

•Snow, C. A., M.A., I.E.S., Director of Public Instruction, Burma. 

Stamp, Dr. L. D., b.a., 1)..sc., f.o.s., London School of Economics and 
Political Science, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, W. C. 2. 
♦Stewart, J. A., m.a., m.c., i.c.s., Commissioner, Magwe. 

Street, W., Deputy Commissioner, Henzada. 
f Stuart, J., Ivy Bank, Liberton, Midlothian, Scotland. 

Su, Maung, c/o Prof. Rathstein, Pariser Str., 3, Berlin, 15. 

Su, U, Bar.-at-Law China Street, Mandalay. 

Suliman, Meer 69, 26th Street, Rangoon. 

Surty, C. M., Merchant, 45, Park Road, Rangoon. 

Sutherland, C. ,S. Thayetmyo. 

♦Swan, , Boon, Pleader, Pyapon. 

Swe, (2) U Ba, b.a., S. D. O., Kyauktan, 

Swe, U. Chit, Junior Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Society, Mandalay. 
♦Swithinbank, B. W., r.c.s., Deputy Commissioner, Pegu, 
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*Symng, J. M., M.A., I.E.S., Assistant Director of Public Instruction, 
Burma. 

*Taylor, L. F., B.A., i.e.s,, Research Lecturer, University College, 
Rangoon. 

Te, Rev. Ba, A. B. Mission, Taunggyi, S. S. S. 

fTemple, Sir Richard Carnac, Bt., c.b , C.I.E., c/o Messrs. H. 

King & Co., 9, Pall Mall, London, S. W. 

Teong, Taw Sone, e.a., B.Ag., Superintendent, Agricultural Farm, 
Mandalay. 

Th?!, U Ba, b.a.. Treasury Officer & Headquarters Mag^trate, Twante. 
Tha, U Po, Asst. Lecturer, Univesrity College, Rangoon. 

Tha, Capt.. R. R. H. O., i.m.s., c/o Messrs. A. Scott & Co., Rangoon. 
Tha, (2), U Shwe, k.s.m., Depty Commissioner (Retired), Maymyo. 

Than, U Aung, b.a., Subdivisional Officer, Pyu. 

Than, U Ba, Akunwun, Bassein. 

The, U Po, B a , A,T.M., Deputy Commissioner, Moulmein. 

Thein, U Ba, b sc., b.a., b.l., 75, Phayre Street, Rangoon. 

*Thein Sava, Hmawbi (Insein). 

Thi, U Ba, Income-tax Officer, Rangoon, 

Thin, U, Pleader, Pyapon, 

Thin, U Ba, Deputy Commissioner, Minbu. 

Thin, (2), U Po, E. A. C. Retired, 529, 'I’avoyzoo, Moulmein. 

Thin, (1), U Po, K.S.M., A.T.M., E. A. C. of Forest, Naba (Katha). 

Thin, U Po, Deputy Superintendent, (Retired) Civil Veterinary 
Department, Monywa. 

Thon, U Po, B.A., Assistant Leturer in Mathematics. University College. 
Rangoon. 

Thoo, U San, Rice Miller, Honorary Magistrate, Kwelwe, (Myaungmya). 
Thwin, J. B., b.a.. Treasurer, 121, Strand, Moulmein. 

Tin, (5), Maung, Headquarters Assistant, Shwebo. 

♦Tin. Pro. Pe Mating, m.a., B.Litt.. I.E.S., University College, Rangoon. 
♦Sin, U, A.T,M., K.S.M., 53, Creek Street, Rangoon. ‘ 

Tin, U Hla, Akunwun, Pakokku. 

To, U Saw Po, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Thaton. 

♦Tripp, L. M. G., c/o Messrs. Fabricius & Co., Pakokku. 

♦Tsain, LI, Bar.-at-Lazo, Pegu. 

*Tun, Dr. Aung, m.b , ch.B., Civil Surgeon, Pegu. 

Tun, U Ba, Township Officer, Chaungzon. 

Tun, U Ba, b.a., EJt.c,, Akwnwun, Insein. 

Tun, U Po, E. A C. of Forests, 27, Godwin Road, Rangoon. 

Tun U Thet, 25, Prome Road, Rangoon. 

Tway, U Chit, Inspector of Police, Pyu (Toungoo). 

U, U Tun Hla, Kesident Excise Officer, Maungdaw (Akyab). 

U, U Kyaw Zan, Miller, Akyab. 

Vardon, S. D., Advocate. C Road, Mandalay. 

Verhage, A., Merchant, Messrs. Massink & Co., Ltd., Rangoon. 
fWaley, A., Department of Prints and Drawings, British Museum, 
London, W.C.l. 
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Walters, Rev. H. C., W. M. M. High School, Mandalay. 

Webb, Rev. Paul W., Supdt., Wesleyan Methodist Mission School, 

*White, Sir Herbert Thirkell, “The Cottage”, St. Ives, Cornwall. 
Whiting, H. N., c/o Dawson’s Bank, Ltd., Rangoon. 

Wilkie, H G , i.c.s., c/o Messrs. A. Scott & Co., Rangoon. 
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QUEEN ME NU AND HER FAMILY AT PALANGON 


Palangon is about four miles north-west of Yeu in Shwebo district. 
It is approached by a rough cart-track from the Yeu-Kaduma road, and 
is also close to a branch of the Yeu canal, and a few miles west of the 
Mu river. 

Palangon was the home of Queen Me Nu’s family, who have left 
there several marks of their former importance. The earliest relative who 
is known to the present inhabitants is Minseikta Yaza, who was born close 
by and was the founder of Palangon, He was given a certain amount of 
land in the neighbourhood by Alaungpaya in consideration of the help 
rendered him during the fighting round Shwebo in 1753 . He had at 
least four sisters, three of whose sons were wuns in the reign of Bagyidaw. 
These three nephews of the Minseikta Yaza were known as the Pathein 
Wun, the Pye Wun, and U Kyet Kyi. Descendants of the 3 nephews 
are still in existence. U Kyet Kyi’s grandson, U Maung Maung was a 
Sub-Registrar, living at Kyogon, Insein. Ma Tu and Ma Ku, now 
residing at Palangon, are great-grand-daughters of the Pathein Wun. 
And Maung Yin Maung of Palangon is a great-grandson of the Pye Wun. 
The Minseikta Yaza himself had a son U Baw, who is said to have been 
a myin wun, and his son U Po was a siike official shortly before the 
Third Anglo-Burmese war. U Po’s son U De Wa was headman of Palan- 
gon till recently — when he was succeeded by his son U San Myin — and he 
is the source of most of the above family history. 

The Minseikta Yaza’s other sister was Ma Hman, the mother of Me 
Nu, and of U 0, the Salin Minthagyi, who proved a noted intriguer of 
Bagyidaw’s reign. 

The family were evidently in humble circumstances during most of 
the reign of King Bodawpaya. One tradition holds that Ma Hman was 
a cake-seller in the bazaar at Palangon ; and another has it that she sold 
fish. Her present-day descendants vigourously deny both of these 
imputations, and claim that she was descended from Mohnyinthado, King 
of Ava, 1427-1440. They also claim that Me Nu was never in Palangon 
at all, though she built a pagoda there to commemorate the residence of 
her family in Palangon : she was born in Amarapura and lived there till 
moving to Ava with King Bagyidaw in 1810 : in fact Ma Hman herself 
lel't Palangon when she was seventeen. It would seem, however, that 
there is little ground for this belief. 

A picturesque story, for the details of which I am indebted Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko, accounts for the departure of Ma Hman for Amarapura. One 
day the Sayadaw of Palangon found a piece of cloth fluttering from the 
pyatthat of his chapel. When his upazinszn^ koyins went on their 
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begging rounds, he told them to find the owner and to bring him or her 
to the monastery. Ma Hman and her two children therefore went to 
him and explained that the cloth was Ma Nu’s tamein, which had been 
carried off by a kite the previous day. The sayadaw asked to see the 
girFs horoscope, and after examining it he advised them to go to 
Amarapura, where there would be a better opening for rising greatness. 
According to the horoscope Me Nu would be,the wife of a man in high 
authority. In the religious book Mingala Thok, one of Gautama’s sayings 
was o§igoe3CDolG03o “Live in an appropriate place if you want to get on.” 

Under whatever circumstances the removal to Amarapura was 
effected, there is less doubt about events on their arrival, Ma Hman 
took service in the house of a Taunghmu, whose wife died soon after. 
The Taunghmu then married Ma Hman, who had been a useful servant 
and had secured the deceased wife ’s favour. Me Nu as a girl kept a 
stall in front of the house. The Sagaing Mintha who was afterwards 
King Bagyidaw used to pass down that street on his way to the 
Palace. Seeing Me Nu he fell in love with her, and soon made her one 
of his concubines. Meanwhile his grandfather Bodawpaya had arranged 
his noarriage with the Padaung Minthami, a young girl of royal blood. 
When the young prince proposed to marry Me Nu, there was a storm 
of protest. Me Nu managed to have her rival shut up in a huge wooden 
box, where she would have suffocated to death, had she not been rescued 
by Prince Tharrawadi. "When Bagyidaw was about to marry Me Nu with 
formal ceremonies, a protest was made by the Ministers. 

They quoted oj^oaa^si gcSjoaa^sii “The breed of fowls depends on 
the bone and the breed of men depends on heredity.” The Sagaing 
prince promptly retorted ^cS^033§£i c^yotBSjjSn “In fowls the kidneys are 
the best ( to eat ) and amongst men Love is the main thing.” He then 
secured a Sanskrit book on the Samudnka — human omens — and super- 
vised its translation into Burmese, his object being to get the book’s 
authority that Me Nu had on her the marks of unrivalled influence and 
greatness. 

Thus he won the day. His father had died in 1808, and he succeeded 
his grandfather Bodawpaya on the throne in 1819. 

The only surviving child of this marriage was a girl born in 1821 
who became the second Queen of Mindon, Sinbyu Mayin Alenandaw. 
She died at Rangoon in 1900, and was the mother of Queen Supayalat. 

Me Nu was jealous of the Tharrawadi Prince, brother of Bagyidaw, 
who had married their half-sister. She therefore tried to make her 
brother U O heir to the throne. U 0 became a power in palace politics 
but his influence was a sinister one, and his intrigues were a cause of the 
1st Anglo-Burmese War. 
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The capital was transferred to Ava and the new palace there com- 
pleted in 1823. The subsequent war, and the defeat of U O’s attempt 
on the throne, and the dethronement of Bagyidaw by his brother, are 
outside the scope of this article. 

There was evidently considerable disorder at Bagyidaw’s accession, 
for we read in Conder : ‘'The Crown Prince, Engy Teekien, died before 
his father { Bodawpya ) and his son, at that time a boy, was declared heir 
to the throne. His claims however, seem to have been contested by his 
uncles, and his accession was the signal for the execution of the Prince of 
Tonghoo with his family and adherents. The Prince of Prome also, 
whose daughter he had married, was thrown into prison and died of his 
wounds shortly after.” (This would make out that the Prince of Prome 
was Me Nu’s father and not her uncle, as described above). Neverthe- 
less this was a period of great religious building activity.) “Since the 
decease of the old King,” says Judson in 1819, “ the people have been 
more engaged than ever in building pagodas, making sacred offerings, 
and performing the public duties of their religion.” An example of this 
enthusiasm is to be found in the extensive series of pagodas and 
monasteries that arose at Palangon. 

The Palangon pagodas appear to have been all erected at about the 
same date, the ornamental motifs and the stone used showing little 
variety. They stand within one wide enclosure, and are surrounded by a 
wall of medium height, which was in fairly good condition until recent 
years. Many dilapidations were noticed about four years ago, and it is 
now breached in several places. 

The principal building is Me Nu’s pagoda. No. 29 in the Amended 
List of Ancient Monuments in the Sagaing Division, which describes 
it as having been built in 1822, and as being 100 feet high and of 92 feet 
in diameter at the base. Most of the Kaunglaunghon is now missing, 
decreasing its height, but otherwise the pagoda is in good condition. 
Beside it stands its twin, the Mahamuni pagoda built by her brother U O, 
the Salin Minthagyi, which is still almost perfect. 

The saungdan steps rise to about half-way up the pagodas, and their 
parapets are adorned with six devices, namely; (1) crocodiles’ heads 
supported by bilus, at the bottom of the stairs, (2) lions, (3) archways, 
(4) crocodiles, (5) lions again, and (6) lions’ heads at the top. 

North of these are two pagodas of medium size, said to be the work 
of Ma Me Ye, a distant relation of Me Nu’s. 

Beyond these again and nearer to Palangon village are two pagodas 
that were built by U Baw, the myin wun, first cousin of Me Nu, He is 
also thought responsible for most of the huge leogryphs which are placed 
along the outside wall of the enclosure, the remainder, of still largtr size 
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being ascribed to the Salin Minthagyi. Many of these beasts are far 
from perfect. In the vicinity are several dilapidated tagundaings said 
with little seeming justification to be due to the same two men. 

West of the Mahamuni are five small brown pagodas in a row. 
Credit for them is given respectively to U Kyet Kyi, the Minseikta Yaza, 
the Pathein Wun, the Pye Wun, and Ma Bu (an aunt of Me Nu’s). Each 
bears a strong resemblance to the others, and they are equi-distant ; 
which suggests that they were the work of the same architect, or at least 
that they were erected at the same time and formed part of the same 
building scheme, but this does not of itself destroy the supposition that 
they rose at the orders, and at the expense, of various members of 
Me Nu’s family. 

Close by is a larger pagoda of which nothing is known. It is 
ornamented with manussihas in fair preservation. 

Further north, near the entrance to the enclosure from the village, 
is the Shin-bin-bon-bwin Pagoda, built by U Kun, the Tabayin Wun, a 
cousin of Me Nu. 

To the westward lies a group of monastic buildings, mostly in a 
ruinous condition. This monastery was the work of U O, Salin Mintha- 
gyi, the Queen’s brother. Formerly it was larger than it now is, but 
parts became so decayed that they had to be cleared , away. Most of the 
present building is of modern construction, but it is in bad repair 
nevertheless. 

In addition there are several ponds, the coping of which is much 
decayed, and the remains of tagundaings, their bases overgrown with 
vegetation. Most of the gateways into the precincts are blocked up, and 
others no longer exist : the existing entrance is by a narrow stone gateway 
to the north. 

Close to this gateway are two wooden statues of nats, defaced and 
overgrown. One is said to be Wathondaye, the Myesaung Nat, but they 
are not recognisable. 

Beyond this are some small shrines and chapels, in which are heaped 
statues of seated Buddhas in a good state of preservation. Most of these 
figures are of little merit and have the conventional Mongolian features, 
but some seem to have sharper Aryan features. 

Another object is a shed which houses a medley of objeis d'art of 
probably small value, chiefly inlaid boxes and caskets. On one of the 
caskets are two crowned gilt figures. 

Perhaps the most interesting piece of work at Palangon is the bell, • 
on which is an inscription at great length explaining that it was cast for 
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U O, and recording his desire to acquire merit and to reach Neikban 
after a long period, proclaiming his descent from Monhyin, King of Ava, 
and claiming to weigh 4,704 viss ( ? 8 tons) — an overstatement. It is 
ornamented with lions’ heads, and swings from iron bars carved in the 
form of snakes. 

The List of Monuments states that the pagodas are in the custody 
of the Abbot of the Obo Monastery ; but i could obtain no information 
locally about this gentleman. Pongyi U Nyo of Palangon is at present 
looking after the buildings, but no repairs have been done recently. 

Formerly Pagoda festivals were held in honour of the pagodas 
erected by Me Nu and the myin wun, U Baw : but such have not been 
held within the life time of any of the present inhabitants. 

Much of the information relating to Palangon’s illustrious royal 
breed may prove to have no basis in historical fact, but the family 
legends are at any rate firmly held to by the Queen’s descendants now 
living, and there seems no reason to suppose that families of old and 
noteable ancestry do not cherish the stories of their ancestors’ great deed 
in Burma as they do in most other countries. Possessed of no records, 
they can but rely on the tales handed down from father to son. There 
are, unfortunately, no manuscripts or thamaings to support the story of 
Palangon, and even the List of the Meritorious Works of Me Nu makes 
no mention of her pagoda in her native village. 

Despite doubts on many of the details of Me Nu’s origins and early 
life she looms through the mists of a past century, a sinister figure, but cast 
in heroic mould, and ancestress of a line of queens as accomplished as 
she and destined to take on her important role in the succeeding fifty 
years. 


R. R. LANGHAM CARTER. 
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A MORSE CODE FOR BURMESE. 


Although most people are aware that the Burmese Government had 
a telegraph system, very little more is known about it than the bare fact. 
It was therefore with great interest that I learned from Captain 
V. C. L. Taylor that he had in his possession a copy of the Morse Code 
as used by the Burmese Government. As will be seen below his copy is 
not complete. The cerebrals are omitted altogether and of the sonant 
pairs in the alphabet only one alternative is represented. These omissions 
however are deliberate for the Burmese Government omitted these letter 
as unnecessary; the defects in his copy are that oo and o have been 
dropped out. Perhaps some reader will be able to supply them. Captain 
Taylor informs me that he obtained the alphabet from a Rangoon 
broker who was formerly employed in the Telegraph Department before 
the annexation. 


The Morse Alphabet for Burmese- 

Consonants. 


00 1 

o - 1 

0 

“0 00 

o 

( 

o 
c 1 

1 03 

Omitted 

1 0 

1 -00 

0 1 

0 1 

30 

00 — 0 

c? 

0 

0 

— 0 — 

\ q 

Omitted 

I ® 

1. oooo 

oo i 

O 0 1 

00 

0-: — 

e 

' Omitted 

o 

o 

1 


G 


1 C33 

>1 

1 « 

.L 

•* 

-0 

Omitted 

1 — 

0 

1 

1 

o 

03 1 



CO j 

00 

1 0 

Not known | 

c 

)-0 

000 1 

oo- 

1 Not known 




i 




0 0 0 — 1 Omitted \ 
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Vowels 


03 j 

S30 

s? 1 

i 

0 0 1 

1 

0 

1 

o 

0-00 


e 

§ 



o 

0 

1 

o 

o 

0 

00 — 

r 0^0 ^ 0 

@ 

cg5 

! ^ i 

dr 

03 

0 — 0 — Or- 

— ^ — ooo 

1 0 —0 — 00 

0 - — 


Q30S 

i 



—00^ 

j 0 0 — .— O 0 



Cotnbinatims. 


00 000 1 ^ 1 

< 1 n 


OO 03 ! 00 330 cro 

B ! 


' 1 l[3 

1 

00 Gj 03 I 

00 G| 

330 1 00 Gj 

ego 1 

^ i 


CO 0 33 

[o3033o| 

03 G) O 33 1 

oocB 

i ' i 

ooS 1 

00 33 00 

j 00 £©C 

1 03 33 0 1 

gc^s ! 

CO Gj 33 03 

1"P'" 

loosjsac 

r-ir"!’ 

j 03 G) 33 0 1 

cgn3 

1 

1 i 

I j 

00 0 33 00 

|00033C 

1 en'o 93 Q 1 

4 1 

CO 

jooc^oo 

r' ¥ n, 

1 ysj!^ 1 


1 0? i f’S 

i 03 g i 00 § 

1 GOO j db j GCOO 

j 03 e j 00 ^ 1 @ 

1 @ 1 

S ' 

’ 03 Gj g j 

1 ■ ©1 

1 00 Gj § 

& 1 9 1 

03 0 G| 330 jc 03 Oaj 

C 03 030 1 

C CO 0 33 ■ 

oog j oodo 1 

” oof “ 

! nocS 

00 33 03 |o33303 

I 03 33 f 

j 03 33 CO 


i“ §f 

! 

(D €] 33 0J 1 (DqOScS 

1 O i 

1 C7D G] 93^ 

00 G| 03 U3 

^ 1 I 

J 

g6 1 

! . r 1 

-p -- 


00 0 33 go loDSpOTCoi 00 6] 0 OaS I OO Gj O 33 ® 


f eooS 

[ OOG §S 

- , 

! Etc. 


r”si"' 

ccTJOoao 



0 00 330% 11 I . 
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THE SIX-FINGERED BUDGHA. 


From 


To 


MAUNG KA, B.C.S., 

Sub-divisional Officer, 

Ye-U. 


The Secretary, 

THE BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY, 

Rangoon. 

Dated, Min-shzve-hnit, the 30th January 1928. 


Dear Sir, 

I forward herewith a copy of the letter I have sent to Mr. Dnroi- 
selle on the subject of a peculiarity I have noticed in an image of the 
Buddha kept in a phongyee kyaung in Min-shwe-hnit village in Tabayin 
Township. I have questioned many of ray friends and acquaintances 
about this peculiarity but none of them has been able to explain why it 
is that the left hand of the image has six fingers. Perhaps some of the 
members of the Burma Research Society may be able to explain this 
peculiarity and I should deem it a favour if you will have the kindness to 
publish this correspondence in the Society’s Journal. 


Yours truly, 
MAUNG KA. 



Six, II, 1929. 
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From 


To 


MAUNG KA, B.C.S., 

Sub divisional Officer, 

Ye-U. 


The Superintendent, 

archaeological survey of BURMA, 

Mandalay. 

Dated Min-skweJmit, the 30th January 1928. 


Sir, 

I have the honour to state that there is, in Mm-shwe-hnit village in 
Tabayin Township, an image of the Buddha, made of stone, with one 
peculiarity. The^eft hand has six fingers. This is the only image of 
the Buddha I have seen with this peculiarity and neither the phongyee 
of the kyaung in which this image is kept nor any of the Min-shwe- 
hnit villagers is able to explain the extra finger in the left hand. The 
image is a very old one and no one can say when and how it was brought 
to the Min-shwe-hnit phongyee kyaung. The thugyee and the villagers 
think there is some “thamaing” about it somewhere, but they have no 
definite information on this point. The villagers tell me that the image 
has been in the village for the last lOO years at least. A festival in 
honour of the image is held in the village every year in the month of 
Tabodwe. The villagers are keen on having this peculiarity elucidated 
and I have the honour to enquire whether you can throw any light on 
the matter. 


I have the honour to be, 

Sir, 

Your most obedient servent, 

MAUNG KA, 

SJD.O., Ye-V. 
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I. Introduction and previous Observers. 

The writer had an opportunity of studying the salt industry at 
Amherst during October 1927, and since the industry was carried on, on 
a very extensive scale fin fact the output in the Amherst District is the 
largest in Burma), it was considered advisable to place these observations 
on record to show the present landmark in the development of the indus- 
try, since the Government are taking steps to place the manufacture on 
a more economical basis by introducing modern scientific methods in 
place of the existing wasteful system. However, it is unfortunate that 
the salt boilers as a class are very conservative and are most reluctant 
to accept suggestions which they regard as amateur interference. How- 
ever, it is a matter of great satisfaction that improvements in certain 
directions have taken place, first, in the size of their cauldrons and 
secondly in the design of their furnaces. Not very long ago they boiled 
salt in small earthen pots, having the capacity of not more than a few 
gallons, while .the capacity of the iron pans used at present varies from 
70 to 150 gallons. Their furnaces have also undergone considerable 
modification and they can now get over 50 per cent, additional salt with 
the same amount of fuel, they used before. 

Manufacture of salt in Burma is of ancient origin and so far as 
the British records go, salt was manufactured at Amherst when the 
provinceaof Tenasserim and Martaban came under British rule. But it 
would be almost impossible to trace the earliest date for as is recorded by 
Dr. Ration (7) 1921 “a history of salt is to some extent a history of 
civilisation. We can trace salt back in the past as far as the pages of 

* Other places where this induj*try is carried on along the coast of Burma are in the 

Ryaukpyu, Sandoway, Bassein, Hanthawaddy, Tavoy and Merjfui Districts, and the description of 
the process of manufacture given in tins article also appli<» in general to these placet 
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history extend.” A report by Mr. G. Plowden submitted to the Govern 
ment of India in 1856 contained the following information regarding 
the then Tenasserim and Martaban provinces which included Amherst. 

“ Salt is manufactured in the districts of Amherst and Tavoy but not 
with any regularity, or in any great quantities. In some seasons nu- 
merous persons undertake the manufacture, in others, few or none. 
They are guided by the scarcity or otherwise of the article in the 
markets, and the consequent prices they may obtain for the produce. 
The quality of the salt produced is styled by the Commissioner in 
one of his letters as ‘superb’. In the Tenasserim province the manu- 
facture of salt is absolutely free subject only to an excise, levied 
in the shape of a license of annas 4 on every earthen pot, and Re. 1 
per iron boiler employed in manufacture. The average annual revenue 
of 10 years (1844-54) is only Rs. 2,638.” With regard to the extent 
of the salt industry in Burma the following was placed on record by 
Wingate and Thurley ; (2) “The largest number of hired labourers is 
employed in the districts of the Tenasserim division of which Amherst 
takes the lead with 417, Tavoy comes next with 289 and Thaton with 
52. Including owners and working members of the family of owners 
the numbers are 520, 348, 208 respectively for the three districts or 1076 
persons in all. Except in the Thaton district each licensee employs 
from four to five labourers who do not always receive regular wages, but 
are sometimes given lump sums in advance. For instance at the Panga 
works in Amherst District a labourer ,and his wife received 150 rupees 
for a season of five months, fifty rupees being paid in advance when 
starting and the balance in June when manufacture closes or a monthly 
wage of Rs. 15 per head. In 1908 the main salt producing districts 
were Amherst, Bassein, Myaungmya, Tavoy, Kyaukpyu, and Hanthawaddy 
in order named.” It will be noted that Amherst then also led all the 
other salt maufacturing districts. A general account of the method of salt 
boiling is also given in the paper cited above. An annual r^ort on the 
Administration of Salt Revenue in Burma is issued by the Government 
in which any modification or improvement brought about in the process 
of manufacture is commented upon. A report on the working of a 
Government Experimental Saltern, Panga, Amherst District by E. G. 
Robertson (5) was published by the Government of Burma as an appendix 
to the Report on the Administration of Salt Revenue in Burma during 
1919. Another note by the same author, (6) on Bye-productions from 
the Manufacture of Salt in Amherst District was also issued as a Govern- 
ment publication in 1920. The last note contains a description of “pan- 
§cale” formed during the process of boiling brine. 

II. Concentration of Brine. 

Reservoirs are filled with sea-water run through a channel or creek 
connected with the sea and the flow of water in the channel depends - 
upon the level of the locality in relation to that of the sea. If the place 
is on a lower level than the sea, then the water replenishes the reservoir 
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at every high tide, but Amherst being situated at a higher level than 
that reached by normal tides, sea water only flows through the channel 
during spring tides. In any case a sluice gate is erected at the entrance 
to reservoirs and is opened at high tides and closed again before the ebb 
commences. The sea water stored in the reservoir mentioned above, is 
pumped by a very ingenious contrivance called a “Persian wheel” up to 
the beds, or “solar pans” where it is concentrated by solar evapora- 
tion. This Persian wheel appears to be a Chinese idea, as a similar con- 
trivance is portrayed by Richardson (4), 1916, and designated as a “dragon 
bone-lift wood chain pump worked on an incline by a tread mill.” This 
is supported by the fact that a number of Chinese are also engaged in the 
industry at Amherst . It is remarkable that this contrivance works fairly 
rapidly, about 40,000 (1 gallon) of brine can be pumped up 6 feet in one 
hour. The beds or “solar pans” are merely level fields separated by 
low ridges of mud, and the size of these beds is variable, depending 
upon the topography and amount of land available. However, those at 
Amherst were fairly extensive, some of them measured about 850 x 200 
ft. The soil of these beds must not be porous. In the first bed the 
depth of water is about 4 ins. and the evaporation goes on for 3 days*, 
when it is passed on to the second bed, till the process has been 
repeated 4 times when the depth of the concentrated brine remains only 
one inch and by this time it has almost reached the point of saturation, 
which is 25° Beaurae. 

A table of suitable relative areas for each series of beds suggested 
by the Salt Department is as follows ; — 


i 

Degrees, 

Beaume. 

Area, 

Depth of Brine. 

Contents, 

Beds. 

i 

Square 

Metres. 

1 

Metres, j 

Inches. 

Cubic 

Metres. 

lat Condenser 

i 3*5« 

5‘960 

1 

*168 

6*6 

1*000 

2 nd „ 

70 

4'708 

•113 

4*4 

*533 

3rd ff •** 

12 ° 

4*514 

•070 

2-7 

•3X6. 

4th „ 

0 

0 

2*774 

•054 

2*1 

*144 


The depths being constant but the areas varying in accordance with 
the magnitude of the works. 


But the concentrated brine is boiled generally at a density of 
22-23°B. The primitive method of finding the density before Beaume’s 
hydrometer came into use, was by throwing some boiled rice in the 
brine. If the grains of rice floated, the brine was considered fit for 

« * These periods are, however, approximate only as the time it tak^a a charge to pats through tht 

bids varies in accordance with the amount af sohrr hwit and moisture or humidity of the atmoi^hire* 
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boiling. It has been noted in the report by Wingate and Thurfey, 1908, 
'‘In some localities the test whether a handful of boiled rice or the twigs 
of Khayon tree will float on the brine is used to ascertain whether the 
brine in the last condenser is sufficiently concentrated for admission into 
the brine tank. Mr. Ashton states “that it was found by test with the 
hydrometer that grains of boiled rice float upon the surface of brine 
when it has about reached the saturation point of chloride of sodium 
(25 degrees Beaume= 1*208 sp. gr.)”, but on several trials we found 
that the tests worked with brine of any density trom 16 degrees upwards. 
The test such as it is, does not seem to be much used or relied on. In 
many places no test at all or that of taste only is employed”. I was told 
by Mr. Robertson that the concentration of brine to 22 is rather to be 
preferred as at the higher density of 25°B certain organic matter (algae) 
is held in suspension and tends to discolour salt during the boiling pro- 
cess. The concentrated brine is led finally into a storage tank, by 
means of bamboo pipes and the depth and dimensions of this tank 
must be again variable but the average depth is about 4-5 ft. while the 
dimensions are a little over 70 x 100 ft. 

The final stage of evaporation is conducted inside a hut in which 
there is a small well hollowed out of the stem of a large tree into which 
the brine flows automatically to a depth of about 4^ ft., by means of a 
bamboo pipe connected with the storage tank. 

III. Description of the Furnaces. 

The furnace in vogue has been depicted on Plate I. There is a 
platform made up of bricks about 5 ft. 9 ins. high and about 18 ft. 
long and about 12 ft. wide and contains three furnaces. About 
half way high in front are three crescent-shaped holes about 2 ft. wide 
and 18 inches high and these represent the mouths of the furnaces and are 
lined with iron sheets. The fuel or fire wood is burnt inside to heat the 
iron pans placed above. The arrangement of these pans is also shown in 
the same figure. There are two pans in front which measure 7 ft. 6 ins. 
by 5 ft. 3 ins. and are about 4 to 5 ins. in depth. There is a third 
pan, the length cf which is double the combined width of the first two 
pans. The third pan marked C in the figure, receives less heat than the 
front pans A and B consequently it takes about twice the time for the 
complete evaporation of brine in pan C. On the right is the third 
furnace which has only one long pan, of about the size of the third pan 
marked C. On the left there are steps leading to the pans. 

Brine is transferred from the well into the pans by means of a bucket 
which works by a kind of lever arrangement shown in Figure . There 
is a semi-circular trunk of wood, dug out and connected by means 
of a bamboo pipe to a long hollowed out tree-trunk, about 25 ft. 
long, by 15 ins. wide in which the brine remains up to a depth of 
^ to 8 inches In the centre of this wooden cistern there are tw’o 
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holes, by means of which brine pours into the iron pans. In the pans, 
all the brine is evaporated away in approximately three hours. A spoon- 
ful of cocoanut oil, or a little kerosine oil, or a little rice water is added to 
prevent the coarse crystallisation of salt and to refine it. The addition of 
oil retards evaporation and increases the temperature of brine and hence 
produces finer grain. On inquiry the writer was told by a salt boiler 
tiiat 25 viss (one viss = 3 6 lbs.) of salt is obtained from one pan ; while 
the quantity is double during the dry season. This fall in the yield is 
attributed to the dilute brine in the rainy reason, though it is remarkable 
that rain water in the tank remains at the top of the heavy brine below 
and there is no marked diffusion between the two layers. The brine in 
these storage tanks remains very much as it is stoied, i.e , in distinct 
layers varying in accordance with local conditions at the time of storage. 
For instance a slight shower of rain may reduce the density of an inch or 
two of brine and over this a fresh supply of denser brine may be stored 
later. Another cause of the fall in yield during the rainy weather is the 
greater humidity and saturated S. W. winds w’hich tend to retard evapora- 
tion during salt boiling. Also at the end of the season when the concen- 
trated brine is really finished surface brine which is diluted with rain 
water is naturally of lower density and contains less salt. 

The salt boilers work day and night and get about 200 viss of salt 
from each pan. Three men work at the furnace, by shifts one at a time, 
and the men in turn add fuel and scrape the salt when evaporation is 
complete. The labourers are paid at the rate of Rs. 17-20 a month 
with board and lodging free. Rs. 25 p.m. is the maximum during the 
dry season. 

When salt is ready it is drawn from the pans on to a wooden 
platform (4x5 ft.) from which it is transferred to the godown through 
a wooden grating. The salt godown is kept locked both by the owner 
and the Excise Department and an officer of 'the Excise Department 
visits the godown every day during the dry season and on atlernate 
days during the rainy season. 

Fuel used in the furnaces is obtained from the neighbouring jungle 
and the salt boilers have to pay Rs. 4 — in dry weather for a stack 6 ft. 
long, 2 to 2-| ft. wide and 6 ft. high while the price rises 50 per cent. 
— during the rainy season. The question of fuel supply is an important 
problem and it must ultimately affect the indust^ a great deal. Steps are 
being taken by the salt department in conjunction with the forest depart- 
ment to provide suitable plots of forest land, which will be divided into 
compartments to be worked in rotation. 

The salt manufactured in Amherst compares very favourably with 
that of Liverpool, both are obtained by evaporation. The quality of 
Burmese salt however could be further improved by a better system of 
placing it on the market. At present it is not sufficiently protected from 
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dust and deferiorates very much in appearance while in transit from factory 
to market. It is purchased by Burmese, Chinese and Indian merchants 
and taken to Moulmein, Rangoon, Mergui and Thaton. The price of the 
salt per 1000 viss varies from Rs. 75 (minimum) to Rs. 90 (maximum) 
out of which Rs. 54-11-0 represents the Government duty. It is 
a pity that the industry is declining at Amherst. The writer was told that 
there were 24 factories working about eight years ago while at the time 
of the visit of the author there were only 9, On inquiry the cause of 
decline was said to be heavy taxation, on account of which they did not 
find it paying to continue their operations. There may be some truth 
in their statement but another potent factor may be that they cannot 
compete with the foreign cheaper salt. A third factor, as already re- 
marked is the scarcity of fuel, as a result of which continuous work for 
longer hours is not possible. 


V. Output. 

It is noteworthy that Amherst distr’et produces the largest amount of 
salt in Burma. Fig. Plate IT compares the output of salt for 1926-27 
of the coastal district of Burma. During the same year 338,210 maunds 
of salt were produced which brought in a revenue of Rs. 425,352 to the 
Government. The graph figured on Plate III shows the output of salt 
of Amherst district for the last 17 years. It was considerably increased 
from 1915-19 and since then there was an abrupt fall. This must have 
been due to the War, when the import of salt from abroad would have 
been stopped and every effort must have been made to meet the demand 
of the country. The lack of shipping, the high rate of freight and the 
restrictions on trade in countries which had hitherto exported salt to 
Burma gave a great impetus to the industry and the local manufacturers 
did make the most of a good market. In 1918, the output of salt of 
Amherst district was 52 per cent, of the total for Burma. It may be 
noted in passing that it was only in those prosperous days that the 
methods of manufacture were considerably improved. 

There is one important feature which considerably affects the output 
of salt in the area visited by the writer. The season during which brine 
can be concentrated by solar heat is limited and in Amherst fresh water 
drainage via the Salween River dilutes the initial brine, consequently 
relatively larger concentrating beds are necessary here than is the case 
further South beyond the influence of the Salween River. Ignoring this 
fact the Amherst salt boiler provides a storage tank equal in capacity to 
the tanks used in niore favourably situated areas and when he finds the 
concentrating season is far advanced he succumbs to the temptation of 
storing brine of a low density in order to fill the tank before the advent 
of the rains and then finds to his cost that he has considerably increased 
his cost of production on account of the extra fuel required to convert 
his brine to salt. 
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VI. Bye-Products. 


Below are given the results of 

analyses of salt from Amherst 

district 

as given in Wingate and Thurley^s report. 

II 

III 

IV 

Moisture 

. . 6-15 

18-72 

5-50 

4-88 

f Inorganic 

. . 6-092 

0-017 

0-056 

0-117 

Insoluble matter^ 

Inorganic 

. . 0-041 

0-0002 

0-058 

0-056 

Sodium chloride 

. . 88-52 

72-67 

91-91 

92-64 

Magnesium chloride 

. . 1-86 

3-09 

OK) 

U-47 

Magnesium sulphate 

. . 0-45 

1 17 

• - 

0-35 

Calcium sulphate 

.. 2 07 

2-14 

1-71 

0-98 

Calcium chloride 



0-42 

.. 


I. Amherst (Amherst District). 

II. Panga Amherst District). 

III. Panga (Second sample), (Amherst District). 


IV. Karokpi (Amherst District). 

A glance at the figures will show that apart from sodium chloride 
other salts, vis., magnesum chloride, magnesium sulphate and potassium 
are also present. Mr. Robertson (6), 1920 has suggested a fairly simple and 
effective method of obtaining these compounds as bye-products, but the 
salt boilers as a class, as remarked above, are very conservative and 
would not soon adopt a suggestion to improve their primitive and 
wasteful processes. With regard to the recovery of magnesium sulphate 
alone, the following was stated by the Deputy Commissioner, Amherst 
in 1916. “ Incidentally I would remark that sufficent Epsom salts 

(magnesium sulphate) to supply the whole of the requirements of the 
province can be produced as a waste-product in the salt fields of Amherst 
district.” The large percentage of magnesium chloride accounts for such 
a high percentage of moisture as the former is one of the most deliques- 
cent substances known. It not only imparts an unpleasant taste to the 
salt, but is responsible for the considerable wastage on account of the 
draining of salt. During the year 1926-27 there was a wastage of 28,572 
maunds of salt in Amherst district alone. It has been suggested to 
eliminate magnesium chloride, which is the last product of evaporation, 
by washing the salt with a saturated solution of brine. 

Pan-scale : — As the brine in the pans is evaporated “all out,'’ calcium 
sulphate in the form of anhydrite is deposited on the bottom and sides 
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of pans and is known as pan-scale.l As already noted by Robertson (6) 
it is a source of great annoyance as it contributes towards loss of both 
salt and fuel and causes damage to pans. It has been suggested by 
Ration (7) 1921 that it can be eliminated by boiling the brine when it has 
reached B., as at that density all calcium sulphate is precipitated in 
the brine the tank from which brine can be gradually drawn off without 
stirring the precipitate at the bottom. 


yil. Conclusion. 

In conclusion, a word about the development and expansion of the 
industry may not be out of place. The industry has a bright future, the 
only requisites being capital and more economical methods of working. 
The first is not only a very serious obstacle in the way of development 
of the industry, but is also the chief cause of its decline as shown below. 
About Rs. 2,000 are required to start a salt factory, the necessary land is 
provided free of any tax by the Government. This amount is borrowed 
from the money-lender at a rate of 36 per cent, per annum, while the 
net yield from the industry is only about 25 per cent. A profit of 
25 per cent, is considered to be fairly good in other industrial countries 
but in this case all the profit goes to the money-lender moreover there is 
an accumulating deficit of 11 per cent, per annum. After a few years of 
working the money lender takes possession of the factory and invites the 
overseer of the factory to take up the control on writing “On demand 
pronote” for the original capital plus the unpaid interest. This story goes 
on repeating. So at present the money-lender is sweating the whole 
industry. Another serious disadvantage is that at present the whole 
business is in the hands of absolutely illiterate people, who not only can- 
not think of any improvement or economy in the methods of working 
but would not be prepared to take any suggestions, from the competent 
authorities. Though their furnaces have considerably improved of 
late and capacity of the boiling pans also increased yet they are far from 
being what they ought to be and considerable improvement can still be 


1. The exposition of the pan-scale varies as its following analyses from other parts of 
Burma reproduced from Wingate and Thurley’s report (i) will show. 


InsolubJe matter 


I II 


Moisture 
f Inorganic 
( Organic 
Sodium chloride 
Magnesium chloride 
Mafi^esium sulphate 
Calcium sulphate 
Sodium sulphate 


.. 4-94 3-22 

. . 0*505 0 051 

. . 0-069 0*019 

. . 21*02 96*97 

0*70 !! 

.. 1*02 0*34 

.. 72*09 


I. Pan-scalc (Yego, Sagaing District). 

11. Pan-acale (Sagyin, Slyaungmya District). 
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effected. It must be remembered that in order that an industry may 
thrive, the article must be manufactured on the minimum cost so that it 
can compete with the foreign imported salt and this can be only done 
when none of the bye-products are wasted. Further, salt-manufacture as 
a cottage industry will be difficult to survive and in order that Burmese 
salt may be able to compete with the foreign salt, manufacture must be 
carried out on a commercial scale, but then again the difficulty of capital 
would come in. In passing it may be mentioned that as early as 1856 
Burma was able to export some of its surplus salt to Chittagong and to 
Calcutta as well, but now it cannot even meet its own demand. Nearly 
two-thirds of the imported salt valued at Rs. 16,33,169, exclusive of the 
salt tax comes from foreign countries viz. Spain, Germany. and Port 
Said. Would it not be worth while to make an effort to at least keep 
that wealth within the country and within the Empire ? That would 
also provide some work to those who are unemployed at present, 
bringing contentment to the country. Finally, the writer feels coiffident 
that if the same factories were in the hands of educated classes with 
some capital the state of affairs would be far better and if this short 
article can attract their attention, its aim is served. 

Finally the author has great pleasure in thanking most sincerely, 
Mr. E. G. Robertson, Chief Superintendent of Salt, Burma, for kindly 
going through the manuscript and the writer has greatly profited by 
discussions with him. He was also kind enough to place at my disposal 
Government publications connected with the subject. 
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IX. Explanation of Plates. 

Plate I, Furnaces in vogue in salt factories at Amherst. 

Plate II. Comparing the output of salt of the coastal districts of Burma. 

Plate III. Graph showing the output of salt in maunds of Amherst 
District for 1911-27. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

Dictionary Committee. 

Minutes of a Meeting of the Burmese Dictionary Committee of the 

Burma Research Society held at Rangoon at 8 d.m. on the 11th 

August 1929. 

Present : 

Mr. C. W. Dunn, c.i.e., b a , i.c.s. 

Mr. J. S. Furnivall, m.a., i c S._ (Retired) 

Prof. PeMaung Tin, m.a., B.Litt., i.E.s. 

Mr. J. A. Stewart, M A., I.C.S. 

1. Read minutes of meeting held on 28th December 1927. 

2. Audit of accounts by a clerk to be arranged for by Mr. C. W. 
Dunn, fee of Rs. 10 agreed to. 

3. Mr. Meggitt’s appointment as Honorary Joint Editor for Biological 
Terms. No contributions of material for the Dictionary have yet been 
received from him and he is now on leave. Agreed that Mr. Furnivall 
be deputed to confer with Mr. Meggitt on his return. 

4 Approved the re-transfer of the office of Honorary Secretary 
from Mr. H. F. Searle to Mr. J. A. Stewart, and agreed to thank 
Mr. Searle for his work as Secretary. 

5. It is assumed that the Dictionary will contain about 1000 pages 
of two columns similar to the sample pages prepared by Mr. Stewart 
(Sheet containing crj and sheet of ?). 

6. Agreed that the remuneration of the editor should be fixed at so 
much a part : and that for this purpose the alphabet should be divided 
into twelve approximately equal parts and that one- twelfth of the total 
remuneration be paid to the editor on receipt of proofs of each part. 
Duplicate copies of the proofs should be printed to supply a set of proofs 
to each member of the Committee, The Committee should hold a 
meeting to examine the proofs of the first part as soon as possible 

the proofs are ready, and will decide on instructions to the editor. The 
first part therefore should be distributed to members by forms as 
printer's form is ready to give time for consideration of^ lexicogfraphical 
methods. After the approval of each part by the Committee the editor s 
remuneration will be paid» 
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7. Thus Committee and Secretary will be required to function till 
the publication is completed : and for this reason tho compilation must 
be expedited. 

8. If Mr. Duroiselle is appointed editor on his retirement, he should 
be asked to produce one form of proofs for consideration of the Com- 
mittee before his engagement as editor begins. The work during 
compilation should proceed at the rate of one part (1/12 of the diction- 
ary) a month. This refers to monthly production of proofs aud not to 
publication. The Secretary will bring the rate of progress after each 
period of three months to the notice of the Committee with a view to 
new arrangements being made, if necessary, to expedite the compilation. 

9. Estimate of cost of compilation.— kgxttd that it will be necessary 
to dispense with an Assistant Editor : that remuneration should be at 
the rate of Rs. 500 per part giving the editor an income of about Rs. 500 
a month at the estimated rate of progress. 

10. The clerk of the Committee is now drawing Rs. 100. Provision 
is necessary for a clerk on Rs. 120 and a peon on Rs. 17-8-0 to assist the 
editor, and probably for six months after completion of compilation — say 
18 months from the beginning of compilation. 

11. Contingencies. — 'Mr. Stewart thinks Rs. 80 per mensem should 
be provided for contingencies including extra clerical work on piece rates 
pay. The estimate for contingencies may therefore b6 reduced to 
Rs. 1,500 for the 18 months during which it is proposed that the clerk 
should be retained. 


12. It is presumed that the cost of printing and publication will be 
met out of sales by arrangement with publisher and that it is not 
necessary for the Committee to consider further the financial provision 
for cost of printing. 


13. The cost of compilation 
will be — 


Editor 

Clerk (120 by 12) 
Peon (17/8 by 12) 
Contigencies 


apart from printing thu'. estimated 
Rs. 

.... 6,000 
.... 1,440 
210 

.... 1,000 


8,650 


and expenditure in the six months after completion is estimated at — 

Clerk (120 by 6) .... 720 

Peon (17/8 by 6) .... 105 

825 

The total amount of funds to be provided is thus Rs. 9,475 or 
say Rs. 10,000, 
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14. Agreed to propose to the Research Society that the Society 
should provide the estimated cost of compilation Rs. 10,000 from the 
Society’s own resources or with the help of contributions from Rangoon 
University and other public bodies, 

15. Agreed that Prof. Pe Maung Tin and Messrs. Furnivall and 
Dunn should be a Sub-Committee to enquire about terms for printing 
and to propose selection of a printer and terms to be approved by a 
meeting of the Dictionary Committee at Maymyo in October 1929. If 
such meeting is not held the Secretary will obtain the decision of the 
Committee by correspondence to be finally submitted to the Executive 
Committee of the Burma Research Society. 

16. Read and approved the Secretaiy’s letter dated 24th July 1929 
to the Burma Research Society submitting accounts for 1928-29 and 
estimates for 1929-30 and asking for an extra Rs. 1,000 and agreed to 
ask the Burma Research Society to expedite its decision on this 
application. 

17. (1) Agreed that etymologies should be given wherever they 
are certain, 

(2) The format and size of type should be discussed by the 
Sub-Committee appointed in passage 15. 

(3) The general arrangement of articles in Mr. Stewart's 
sample sheets was approved, subject to alterations which may be 
proposed by the editor and considered later by the Committee. 

(4) Considered Mr. Grant Brown’s letter dated 26th June 1928. 
Agreed (1) to use his modification of the phonetic script 
adopted in the book of Prof. Pe Maung Tin and Miss 
Armstrong with the further modification that italics should be 
used to indicate the Burmese aspirate, and that short and heavy 
tones only should be marked, but that long vowels should not 
be maiked, 

18. The accounts will be audited as resolved in a paragraph 2 above. 

19. Budget for 1929-30 as in paragraph 16 above, approved. 

Sd. J. A. STEWART, 

Honorary Secretary, 

Rangoon The 11th August 1929. Dictionary Sub-Committee, Magwe, 
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oqi 

OC^ kya V. I (uses having reference 

to place or position) (1) To fall, 
flow down, descend, alight, hang 
down. ODOJOoScxjcooscDosa^Scr^cS^ e^c^ecq] 
80 S] cocS^Sx^scoSc^scdSi^ii Mahaw I 20. 
16. e^ccScqjt^f^s Maghadewa 250. 8. 
oSsdboijloD^i gSiOolgo ^sSsg’.oS oqjGCwSco^sn 
Ahara dip. 110. 10 §ib;^BcSii sofooscvjo 
cqqS| Kawi dipani. 133. 16. egscoco^s 
IfSsiiestjCTrjca^GCjii Anth. II 1. 19. e^oSsficj 
§3^0318 Anth. II 1. 10. ^cSsoqjoD^ §3035 
Kinkhayaw 375. 7. ^Sso^jOD^iithe dew 
falls. cg^SfSBoj^cSajjDagon Mag. May 
1929. 295. 20 d X)^cs]Tq]eoj03396cr^o£ e|ii 
B u 23, 22. tJcgc6qi0S5,Sc8@05Dj®0cocSnci|C90 
Anth. 1 164. 5. ^snqjOD^ of an attack 
by insect pests cnqio^gscqa)^ of an 
epidemic of small-pox. oaolcSajaD^ii 
oS!03|CD^» 80 38503100^1 0^080^0:3 GOCDcSeODO 

esosB (Kinkhayaw 119. 19) mrS^oajoD^n 
ojo:3oot£ii look ill. eco<ic^Sso3|a3^(i 33^8031 
oo^iisacojoqi etc. are probably felt by 
most speakers as carrying the pri- 
mary meaning, fall. So in esiootS cq 
o:3« the rise and fail of the tide, lyoi) 
§503j« till one’s bones become ashes. 
4c^o3|oogSii hang down, droop. 03|» in 
this sense is not regularly found as 
the first member of a compound 
verb except in o3|fii^|oDc8 gsGogia^sorcoi 
coc8c|g GcqjcgcSioqi^oDcS^ii Awada 22, 3. 
cxjc^ii Anth. II 28. 9. Udeinna pyo28. 
12. Anth. II 147. 3 oqiGcqoii 

Udeinna 116. 19. also occur. In 031 
coo)803i:Sos« the meaning of each com- 
ponent is retained. In the following 
passage 03(1 has taken first place for 
metrical seasons; G3o8c§.-5i^egii cxj^oeco 
cgo^ii cqjGg§Gcx>o» Udeinna pyo 60. 2. 
rrjii is regularly the second member 
in 0c6o3|i(.:^;73|iGgo3|ic85o3|i §03]! cgcSnq'cogo 
oq etc. Proverb'S, egsnq onqii G@oSqj 031 
oo^« to fall soft, be let down gently. 
GG|sc6ooo§(§iss)og8s(^03|cx)oa3G03Scfbnas I was 
thirsty I am glad to have fallen into 
the vt'ell, making the best of a bad j 


oqi 

job. (2) to fall as in battle, be shot 
down oSci§sGooo33a1cq|GcoaDoo^sBMahawin 

127. 2. egoqGoqsoSs 03 ]gcogodo 32G§o8s« 

Mahawin 236, 3. cSGg§S§ 031395(^11 Ath- 
anna 54, 16 oDqc8obo£c§ gcS j-gooo 8 cq 
oo^H (3) to lie, be situated asoocSoq 
o?^ii is situated up steam odSso3|c»^ii 
lies on one’s way. ^o1cS(^ca^ii qosGooo 
33os§SiifoS9Si^,G^oc&§of3j§g8o3|cSii Thuttatta 
246. 21. (4) to reach, arrive at. ^so8s 
q3§]£ii cxoSSooii G§i:§o3|Ga)5n Awadadu pyo 
11. 1. e||n9^03|9ii Than 12. 6. GospcooS 

050 GxSco^sii ^8031038 GqocSsaoo cgoSii 

Upamath. I 261. 7. 

— II (uses having reference to time) 
to occur or recur in due order, as 
of seasons, to be related in time. 
903ooD^^o3|G(X)9«^gS^B Sun Mag. April 
1929 CO^UJ^II G9(D9|330qBgcSGeg 0§CK)Ol 
Paw U 303. 11. ^iSscgSsoDO sjfSfn ggooS: 
GgcocSo^ oq^reoo^ q§Gol8o95cogS Upama- 
thamuha I 216. 23 goi^SqSGcoocSGaio 
o33lo:,5)ii Zin. Pak 301. .30. ofScoSS 
Gq5c^c£(xioii^srcS 031000GOD08 G^sojsii when 
the alarm went, oaGsooScooSoogSi qdijo 
cDS6cn56fi|3303| GooS|ii 3c05G^Gco(^ii W'aiting 
till it was time for the king to wash 
his face Paw U 99. 23. qc6foc»£G(xi5GS| 
oqgii itis 5 A.M. the time when the 
face of the image at the Arakan 
pagoda is cleaned, drums beaten 
and trumpets blown. g^ocSo^x^b late. 
3SG|8o3|a:^ii Proverbs co8s3Gf.cc8o3|33§saDc« 
the vulture that arrives late finds 
nothing but bones. Gf.ooSo3|cg8G^ocSGqs 
fSoocbiiFor one who is late for a 
meal, there is nothing but cowdung 
and sand. 

— IH (uses expressing relations other 
than those of time or place) (1) To be 
imposed, to emanate from a source 
beyond one's control 038|a3|0D^» 
§6]8qcSn3|oop£ii oogo^oqoD^B oqoaSu doing 
any odd jobs that offer. Also ctjicoSs 
qrSx^ii cgocK^ii of impromptu rejoin- 
ders. Proverb, o^tsocfi ^fScSsii o^sGCr^Sdb 
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Oqi 

§§cx)|n the 37 Nats possess him 
without his having to offer them 
even a flower ; said of a persuasive 
talker. fcS7::!l ^c6o8 the nat takes 
possession of one. (2) to be lost, 
omitted, defeated, to decline, to 
lose one’s possession. 000)10)^11 a 
letter or letters are omitted (in 
printing) a)|sco ^o^scg8s|ii 

e^ocSooosc^cD^o)£Sg8fi;fe% Yawmu nei- 
thaya 9. 27. cSeuI B8:03€p! 
oaslii Mahateit 122. 12. dSngosS cxjgS 
cS§!|iii Kinkhayaw 75. 7. ojc^cS 

OOSp! 0)1 GCqolll OOO^C^cS ODsp! 

GcoooDoco Tham. Setku I 

188. 10. £333050)0! IS§!OOc 6§^I1 £!3e||:§q:5 
fog|'io^^^§SsjGonq|3|Bthe poison w'ill lose 
its effect (the primary meaning is 
also present.) Swezon II 408. 13. 
Gq!o:j|03^ii the market rate declines. 
£33qio!oq|a'^ ' s36po:||x^»,lose an appoint* 
ment. ©osos^oqioo^a osoD^snqioogSt fail in 
ari examination, fail to secure pro- 
motion to a higher class. goS^jIscciii 
A nth. II 214. 23. ajgscqn g3?5o:jii In 
modern slang ocg means to be won 

over! O3 O§|.C^c6cO 0II OOOGgoOGp^dbn GOOoS 0 
SCO? 0q|000cbq20« C^SOOOKqODSOJ# C^03£3i'0:5So) 

ooooSaaogcS^Si^olcocoosJ the fellow has 
been won over, ggodbsij ojoIcqjfiSaga- 
daung 37. 13. Sometimes coupled 
with f in the sense of omit, ^^Saaqi 
safii (3) to be expended, usually in 
conjuction with o?|ii as o^^ojod^ o^cSn 

GOn?G?T;!00“! OOEO o5oO?O0c5s 8'I COSpSC^ QOSjcS 

6y0'r;.-?;L-:3o':8y;:83;; lllu:. 115. 2. 
ooc5ecooc5o:)|03^»o:)|x^6gii amount proper 
to be expended, due. (4) To attain, 
arrive at a certain condition, with 
or without one’s will of things, 
become, happen. £S5Gc»o8o:|a)^ii to 
marry and set up house. £S5oaocqa)^« 
BS|Sco§G^iisi5Gco8ooiio6!"a5 Awadadu 
10, 19. So DsgSoqoo^B (ycooSoq^n c8f6 
8s^cgo!cg8i ojspBc^ o^GODspoqo^B Thatha- 
aawi 185 , 8 5330 c 6 a)n^® 4 '”^°?§“§l^it'^ 


oqi 

cq633o88ii Kawithatpon 59 No. 1287. 

oSiocoosegocoorocba nqc^ooodbB 

you become like the madam in the 
Shanbwe quarter. 2''’!“^“ if 
is awkward, 032§! oqoo^B is 
useful ooqocS qc5^oScD^.C9 CD^go^qgioSaj 
coogg 3 o 5« form a conclusion, be 
convinced. Kawi dipani 124. 8. 
oq in these senses is often combined 
with GcpcSii especially in present-day 
Burmese oqGspcS gS^lioqrS^GCoo <;c85<qo! 
Gfipoln Ledi Tayasa 13.7, (5) To be 
in proper order, reach a state of 
stability or accomplishment asnqjco^ 
is a fit GfispoqjxgSiioaloqoo^B expressions 
of approv.il when things are to 
one’s liking o^sqcS olsq^oqor'^ii th ' 
singer keeps time with the small 
cymbals and clappers Gfcoos 
have become habituated to a place 
or position Suijoo 330^:1^ 33:|saj|GfoDO.':r^» 
arrangements complete, fitted in 
with one another Teri. 6. 12. sss 
^soqcDgSn also commonly means to be 
duly proportioned symmetrical 00 
cxj|D3^ii skilled in reading or reciting 
n^Scficq £33cvj5« The w'ork which one 
regularly does, is habituated to ; 
frequently mis-written oqi ^S.'rjp^ 
is capable of two meanings (1) is 
looking ill, as of a person not long 
for this world arid (2) is pretty. 
oaoq^mGOQpoGcnoSsojJB ^SooGOD^oaGcoSoqjcb.^S 
cbBooSse^srasco! ooqCD(£G00!O2!ii not yet 
cooked. Frequently, singly or 
coupled with f of correct or orthodox 
belief, knowledge, instruction, c^coj 
coco^a §18 GolcoBaS osojaoqGoao £s§8 

c^c1c8@« Zin-Pak. 336. 24. jjbc^oIo oq^ 
o^o^cl»co5« Zin. Pak. 337 . 6. eno^oq 
GcSgB £33^B§« oqSso^a^i^B Kuwi 

dipani 368. 5. oqtq ana ^q|ff are 
used adverbially with a wide range 
of meaning-exactly, accurately care- 
fully. £33qc:6aqaqc5ca3o8« Mahaz. 12. 16. 
£acgdS:gt5c^8a1(5crqnq£!gooo§iiAnth. II 36, 
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7 . O 0 O§S s^Scpgo^ ojoo^c^joii oq|o:^ffeo 1 c 8 

cspc6o8§6^SJtii Kambiya 115. 27. 

Proverb. gsjct^sco^soocS sajjrSooqiii (6) to 
be distributed, to be the share of 
or quota for, mostly in adverbial 
phrases. The use possibly arose 
from combination with aa:^ etc. 
aaoj: odg^ §£aoc5§ oa^cr^sp ecoo 

ego§i Zin Pak 1. 4. so^seooSco^s rf^dS 

3 ac§oq|ii oj®fo cospgcf^ oaocgS »8:^ eoaS^^J 

Buridat21. 13. ^o8§oqcdS clisp clssp 
oq|eolc8cooosa^ii Adikappa 30. 18 oao^: 

c 9 Seg 3 M!ro§o;oqi» c 1 :^K>q| «^|o!CDc 6 sa^ 3 a^o§iet) 

«jii Hlut. 87- ^ oaocrjloD^iifalls to one’s 
share, e.g. a certain length of fence 
to be erected. oas^S ooGoacc8cq(B ocSqi ep 
nqi the name of a field in Kyaukse 
measuring one pe and yielding 100 
baskets of paddy, Smqp^iiis the person 
on whom the lot falls (7) to cost, 
come to (of price, etc.) aac^i otoSgcoocS 
q|oocd)ii is properly used as follows : 
after buying a number of articles 
one may ask aaoso5!eolSsaac^j3acSGeooc8a:il 
ccoMt or if a person has bought an 
article one may use this form in 
asking what it cost him. it is not 
used in asking a shop-keeper what 
is the price of a single article. 
nooj...o3c^:ooqn oocSaDc8y|cg&i ojc^Goaoojoo^ 

tt§csi|gii for nothing gratis. Zin. Pak. 
307. 29. 03c§! 03 o:j6oq|c»^« Interest 
came to Rs. 15 (8) oj is regularly 
used in certain combinations the 
meaning of whose elements cannot 
be separated.of aj|ii8cSc^6K7:)|oo^iicoGcooo:j| 
03^1 like, approve saos cqioo£& imitate, 
emulate. ^ frjGaaoSqicSaD^B as to 
please the audience. fo:cqaD^« acqui- 
esce oooScqiaD^ be at ease in mind 
OTGpsojioo^ resolve on amendment. 
8 o 8 o:jod^« see 8o8« gorficcoS 6§oc6cgd5j4§ 
cgdSi :»cSfoS8c8qfx>f^a Swezon I 78. 
18. (9) preceded by od appears in. 
quadrisyllabic compound, e.g. ssco^ 
cno:j»of^cx)o:)|«8c6^S!coo:^a33e^03cqi 


3S|gSs 

Verval noun Cf. obcxjh oGsjn 
3S|j^Ss daragyan:, sometimes writ- 
ten and pronounced aco^Ss, adv. 
(1) roughly, violently. 
oj^cSoosco^S; 33(X)8!o8§is8a8c^s|S:G^GQoSi 
Hmaing III 10. 14. (2) exceedingly. 

ookso^ 35)^5! Go1qo!a)^3afi)5« 

OS|8 dayin. adv. so as to touch or 
almost touch the ground or floor, 
etn^ 5 ^s§cSco^ii c8c8c8c8coc8corS G§ooc63fi;§ 
odoSo 8 §x^ii Paw U 138, 8. coSas^ oS 

00^ o^Gcosojc^abn 

— V. to drag along the ground, 

to wear a skirt so as to touch the 
ground. OD^CXIGCO: 330c5^j|0!c^ »^Sc§ 3 S)£s^ 
coom^ii (Probably the child could 
not tie its longyi but held it up.) 

— C^cS V. to be touching the ground. 

G8:^S^S(Jc6cb3Sl£c^c£Gf§ll 

— OOgS adv.=3e§ (Judson’s exam- 
ples are doubtful.) 

— c8 adv. — ae§ii 

3S[®S darazat (sometimes written 
and pronounced ocooS) adv. continu- 
ously without intermission of time. 
oaglcocSa^Ssp cogocjobc^co^sb B3>o;ococSiIoco 

06 tjiGf^cS gSocoS^oo^i Boycott 28. 25. 
G^O!0<^ GCOoScCjS SjUOcSo^O OOCOEp^ Nlb- 
bannatta Preface 1.5. so^algrgoc^a oco 

oSGSpcScf 0lc6liqS!gO3G6@o8jO3SpC^« OoScfe Cfi 
§SCOO5ll33fOOqgOD3S|o5Go1cS00^ 

OSjOg^g daradun:. (sometimes writ- 
ten and pronounced ococg^s) adv. 
forcibly, regardless of obstacles. ooS 

5|0;ojspii§Socoqg^jiioc8^g^sroi cg^ioroo§§« ojol 

gooc£^sii Thagya forcibly expelled 
Athura from Tawadeintha. Bedaw- 
nnana 18. 26. os|qg^:c508o1a c^bojcSb ofob 

Gfc8§G^I GOoS^J 35^:08 GoT^OG§§!65gC§ll OJ, 
c^uSaqg^tGogosjic^aac^cScgcSx^it 

2S|^ daranan. adv. in a scattered 
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3glcS 

and confused manner. cco! 

cd£»| oococSii3q|§iicjo§o5cogc^^c§ Maung 
To Yama 163. 17. ©occg olecg ae|^ 
co^iioB:ooSa;o2:coosii§:GCoo£coo o^j|dbicx3ii of 
houses burning in different parts of 
the town simultaneously. 

3S|5 darat, see |5ii 

3G|8^S darabein: adv. spread or 
plastered all over a surface. otsocBcS 

eeOfSo^s?!c^:ol!C»osiicofSa1: □s)8^siig3rSo!0CV|5:ii 

Nemi Yagan 36. 25. 

3SJG0 darabe, adv. filthily, eaD| ! 

oj:ii3K;coD3oj^gSoc8oD^iies|c^:t^05 ocieogSocS | 
c§(ficDOiiGooocSs||8 cspGoaoB oecooBiojsii Fig. I 
3Sie'JS^S33^ll I 

3q«cS darabe, adv. sidelong, (con- | 

jectured from meaning of^ocfi) ' 
^^11 oooodcB os|t)(fiti ocxxfi^B hTemi 

Yagan 36. 4. 

oqS daram n. measure of capacity, 
equal three scruples. Ganan: Thin- 
cha 10. 15. (Eng. dram.) 

3G||g8s daramywin: adv. brightly, 
twinklingly. csoSsgooSs S)£§Sc5iico8cS cq:^n 
qcS8 o:jc5o8;b osgSsco^ii Pyisa Wudha 
Pyo 66. 21. 

3SjcS daye n. hog deer, cervus por- 

cinus. S3COcS§|^ 33CX)r6§lfil! GSjj3S)t5§0!Gyo5« 

^6G§o6G(xiooc:fc« Nemi Yagan. 24.5. ^6 

ca:j5ra3jii@cno:j|[cv:i|c8iisocS(|iCO^:^^K oq(fi0^^c§ 

G§!otj^oj^s)Si{ Anthology H 2.i6. 7. 

— gyoyebyan n. hartshorn. 

_GSj|Ssl2 chi: ga: n. hog deer’s 
chyma, a culinary term. ocuGalaio# a 
^cSGJj:Gl:^cfi^^!coob. Sadawgyet 12. 4. 

Gogd§g cha: thi: n. a kind of fruity 

unSentified. There is presumably a 
daye cha tree. sjgjcgiocooBasicfigoscgB^ciD 
o^urooa o’lco0ooqi ccoeosorS:^ coc6cccdc6sS» 
Se Abidan 95. 2. 


3G6pGCOOo1g daraw: that: ba: adv. 
in a hurried, precipitate manner. ol 

Gs^f seep 00330 1; oftcxio GsooSefe osgoooFgoiii 

people who get married in great haste 
before the beginning of lent, 

OGSpGCOOols 03:cg35G|03^ll 

3S|COOgC[DO£o8 dara lekkhana hsin 
n. a white elephant with a few black 
spots, not fit for a king to ride. Loka 
hita gambiya 72. 5. (see 3o8) 

36|oS darawan n. watchman of a 
house, durzoan. Than Than 3. 24. 
also 3030* Shwepyiso: 197. ,14. 

3^3 §|c 6 dari darut adv. draggingly 
■,^met. of style.) §::§8o3^!Ga33Sco^jgc6i^<5 

GgacSiooo8Soc8Sii3^ogc6j^f8Goc5ii:ScxiOQ03ii3a 

gi3s^oiocSgc§« Maung To Yama 45. 21. 
3 ^^Sc 8 o 5 darein: theinga n. rock 
pinnacle t^eSaD^gS^s# oa^@c6t8^:c)o^ 

38 o 5 i» ogoDoocSi Zinme Naing 33. 5. 
{Skt. a-dri irfnga.) 

3gjc8 dayut adv. ( also written agS) 
so as to touch or almost touch the 
! ground. Cp. asjSii^fcScSsngSioS^i; ^Ssfij^SS 
1 03^11 with red lips, scented, 

i skirts dragging on the ground An- 
1 thology 11 11. 26. 

— hswe: v. to drag along the 
ground. GcBrBDjsacgjS ogcSs^csTboTn 
— C^cB taik V. to touch the ground 
while moving. Cp.os|§d^(fin 
— a8 thi adv. synonymous with ogc8„ 

— oSc^cS thitaik v. to touch the 
ground while moving, ogco ?ScSa3^ og 
j§c:^ogcScSd^rS^c^3:Gco3|i Mahateithton 
75.5. 

— dSo^S thido: trailingly. ooccdk/^ 

3gc6d3c§{ ^03303^ 
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Kyawthu — Pyigyimundyne Press .— 0 10 

17. Thathanashauk and Sundawgyi-sadan by U Ponnya— 

Aungzeyatu Press .... .- .-. 0 4 

18. Sabebin Wuthu by U Lat— Kawi Myet-hman Press .... 1 8 

[Translation into English : The Glass Palace Chronicle. 

A translation of the Hmannan Yazawin by Pe 
Maung Tin and G. H. Luce, Oxford University 
Press]. 
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On Ok Myit and She Pok, with a Proposed Revision of the 
Terminology of Burmese “ Tones ” 

BY 

Stuart N, WOLFENDEN. 

As the so-called “ tones ” of Burmese have recently been attracting 
serious attention, it seems fitting that some attempt he made to codify the 
terms necessarily employed in their investigation. This more particularly 
for students in Burma, who are, perforce, largely out of touch with much 
of the literature of the subject, and whose opportunities for research may 
be facilitated by an attempted clarification of a terminology which has in 
the past been the cause of much confusion. 

First, we may briefly review the mention of Burmese “ tones " in 
some of the earlier literature t. 

In 1835 Schleiermacher in his De V Influence de V icriiure sur le 
Langage, suivi de Grammaires Barmaneet Malaie, noted on pp. 128-129 
the use of se pok and ok myit. The former, he believed, should 
represent a nasal aspiration which, however, he observed is rarely 
encounter! d, vh'le ck myit, on the other hand, he notes as standing 
opposed to U pok in rendering a syllable “ as though cut off," ( ' comme 
tromu^e ’). He clearly recognize 1 the connexion between these signs 
and the end of the word, and classified the vowels accordingly into three 
series, 5-hort, medium and long, the nasal finals 0, ^ ^ ,S,~) analogously 
into short, clearly pronounced and with a “ postpiration Earlier 
literature 1 have been unable to consult, but it seems likely that Schleier- 
mache 's statement is one of the first clear presentations the matter 
reciived. It is, at least, sufficiently sound to serve as a working basis, 
and embodies in the main, conclusions a*' which one must necessarily 
arrive without introducing that most misleading word “ tone 

In 1845, Latter in his Grammar of the Language of Burmah (pp. 20 21) 
also presents the matter clearly u ithout the introduction of this term, 
noting ok myit as a “ short or acute accent ”, “e pok as “ grave 

Then, in 1870, appeared Bastian’s Sprachverghkhende Studien mit 
besondere herucksichtigung der indochmesische Sprachen, where (pp. 1 12-113) 
there are re-stated afresh the facts given by Schleiermacher and Latter, 
and the term “ accents ” only is employed. 

1. Complete covering of the materia! is not claimed for what follows. The writer 
has been unable to gather together or to consult m liiirariet all the works in which 
reference is made to the matter under discussion. The titles quoted are from those he 
personally possesses, 

2. “avec le son tronqud, de nasales entendues enthreraent, et de nasales avec la 
p stpiration". The italics are Schleiermacher’s {op. at. p. 129). 
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Similarly in 1888, Judson in his Burmese Grammar (pp. B-14) 
describes only “ accents ”, noting that ok myit is short and light, se pok 
short and heavy, statements which appear again in Vossion’s Grammaire 
Franco -Birmane d’aprbs A. Judson of 1889. 

The earlier investigators, then, do not seem to be guilty of injecting 
“ tone ” into the discussion. We come next, however, to a time when 
Tibeto-Burman studies were assuming a new aspect, Kuhnl having 
already disentangled the Mon- Khmer languages from the general meUe 
so little understood in those days, 

St. John in 1894 was one of the first to employ “tone” in Burmese, 
introducing the term on p. xxi of his Burmese Reader as an alternative 
designation “ Tones or Accents ”, 

The first really serious offence, however, in respect to “tone” seems 
to have been committed in 1896, when Conrady, in the enthusiasm of his 
newly developed thesis of the interdependence of tone and root initial was 
looking for “tones” everywhere. On pp. 126-128 of Fine indo- 
chinesische^ Causativ-Denorninativ Bildung he offered some observations 
upon Burrhese ok myit and se pok, but naturally, as his search was for 
connexion between tones and type of root initial his remarks throw no 
actually new light on the matter for Burmese, as the so-called “ tone " 
marks are here to be connected with the end of the word, and, as will 
appear in the sequel, must be investigated rather in relation to , vowel 
inflection, quantity and quality (stress). In the main, however, Conrady 's 
observations summarize sufficiently well the understanding of ok myit and 
se pok existing in his day, and apart from his unfortunate use of the word 
“ tone ”, his remarks remained unbettered for some years. 

Lonsdale, then, in 1899, speaks again of “ tones” in his Burmese 
Grammar and Grammatical Analysis (pp. 33 -34), but states clearly that 
they represent differences of inflection or final utterance (checked), in that 
unmarked vowels are said to be in the “ simple tone ” i£. a rising 
inflection of the voice, ok myit vowels in the “ checked tone ” i.e. 
the word is suddenly checked or arrested, while se pok vowels are 
described as in the “ heavy tone ” wherein the utterance is prolonged 
with a falling inflection. 

From then on, “ tone ” seems to have become a permanent part of 
the vocabulary of most grammarians of Burmese — fans et origo malorum. 

1. See especially his zur Sprachenkunde Hinterindiens \ Sitzungsberichte der 

kbnigh bayer. Akademie der Wis?enschaften, Philosophisch-philologische Classe, 1889, 
Hefi 2. This was preceded in 1883 by his IJeher Herkunft und Sprache der iransgange- 
iischen Vdlker\ Festrede, Akad. d. Wissensch. zu Miinchen, 1881, The actual start was 
really made by Forbes in hh Comparative Grammar of the Languages of Further India^ 
London, 1881, a posthumous work which a? Grierson has remarked (Linguistic Survey of 
India^ Voh I, Ft. 1, p. 14), is but a tantalizing fragment Compare also Skeat and 
piagden, Pagan Races of the Malay Peninsula^ Vol. II, pp. 439 ei seq^^ 
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In 1904, however, Davidson’s Anglicized Colloquial Burmese (p. 101) 
still calls them “ accents ”, as do also the authors (Phinney and Eveleth) 
of the Burmese Pocket Dictionary with ... .an abridgement of Dr. Judson's 
Burmese Grammar (p. 368). 

In 1906, Bridges in his Burmese Manual speaks on p. 182 only of 
“ tones ” in an appendix devoted to the subject, as he does also later in 
1915 on pp. XXIII-XXIV of his Burmese Grammar. 

Similarly in 1910, R. Grant Brown on pp. 9-15 of his Half the 
Battle in Burmese speaks again of “ tones ”, applying the term to pitch 
inflection which he notes is indicated by ok myit and se pok, and though 
the matter is far from clear, an attempt is made to render their ofl5.ce 
intelligible and to separate clearly pitch (fixed), pitch inflection (“ tone” 
or “ intonation ” as “ variation of pitch)”, stress and quantity. This 
little work must, in fact, be regarded as a landmark in the matter of 
Burmese “ tones ” as it brings out clearly for the first time the value of 
ok myit and se pok as signs for pitch inflection or pitch movement. 

Then in 1911, St.John in his Burmese Self-Taught (p. 21) uses 
indiflFerently “ Tones or Accents ”, but notes that they are “ accents or 
cadences ”, recognizing, consequently, that pitch inflection is involved, a 
lead not followed by Taw Sein Ko in 1913, who, in his Elementary Hand- 
book of the Burmese Language (p. 3) speaks of ” tones ” only. 

The next material of importance then appears in the Journal of the 
Burma Research Society for 1916 (Vol. VI)^ where Shwe Zan Aung on 
p. 59 clearly states that accents are marked ‘‘by quantity which carries with 

It, as in Pali, stress rather than by pitch”, and speaks of the light 

accent as a check and of the heavy accent as a lowering effect (both 
operating upon the pitch inflection). 

In the same Journal, Duroiselle on pp. 82 and 84-86 has some 
valuable remarks upon the matter, but “ tone ” here again obscures his 
meaning. When vowel quantity and pitch inflection are substituted the 
fects appear in a much clearer light. 

Finally we have Taylor’s contribution! in the Bulletin of the School 
of Oriental Studies for 1920 (Vol. 1), where (pp. 99-106) we at last begin 
to see something definite emerge. This, notwithstanding the fact that 
“tone” is used continually throughout. 

This article should be in the hands of everyone investigating the 
question, but how much more clearly Taylor’s several points would have 
stood out if couched in different terms will, the writer believes, readily 
appear in the sequel. 

It is then, already fairly evident that some more precise and definite 
terminology is badly needed in this fields. 

i. On dte Tones of Certain Languages tf Burma. . . 

2 For a eood example of the general confusion reigning m tone terminology, see, 
in Sumerinl Journal of the American Oriental Society, XXXVII (1917) 

pp, 309-323. 
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The source of the confusion appears to have lain in the^ first place 
in the Chinese area, where following the example of the Chine 'e them- 
selves, tone has been made to include three separate phenomena ; pitch 
as conditioned by the initial; inflection, depending upon that part of the 
word following the initial ; and the stopped, or checked (unexploded) 
utetrance of a final. 

Before proceeding, therefore, to a more detailed consideration of the 
nature and functions of ok myit and h pok we will attemot to more 
closely define our terms. In this connexion we may take first “tone”. 

This, as applied in the monosyllabic languages of Eastern Asia is^ a 
rather unsatisfactory term, embracing, as it is usually employed, two^ dis- 
tinct phenomena, that of pitch or the relative height of the voice at 
which utterance of a word begins, and that of inflection or the movement 
of the voice pitch after the word has started. The former is dependent 
upon the nature of the initial of the word, the latter largely upon the 
final, intimately connected with which, in at least some cases, is 
naturally the quantity of the immediately preceding vowel. Obviously 
here our term is not sufficiently precise. 

It is suggested, therefore, that ‘ tone ’’ be emploved to designate 
only that pitch or relative height of the voice at which the utterance 
of a word starts, and further, to obviate possible confusion with the loose 
sense of the word as heretofore employed, and to draw definite attention 
to the part of the word to which the tone is due that it be called initial 
pitch tone, or, more simply, initial tone (the German Einsatzhone) , 

Further, it is proposed that change in voice pitch (movement either 
up or down the musical scale from the initial tone) be known as inflec- 
tion, and, since it might be objected that this would prove confusing in 
view of the use of this term to designate the morphological processes of 
“inflected” languages, the term may be known as pitch inflection 
or possibly pitch movement (the German Tonbemgung). 

Outside the Burmese area the unsatisfactory nature of the word “tone'’ 
has not until now gone unremarked. Masperoi has clearly stated the two 
distinct phenomena mentioned above as being embraced under the one 
term, and again Simon- in criticism of certain suggestions of Karlgren’s 
with regard to Chinese finals has stated the matter quite clearly. 

Sufficiently definite an understanding of the point for it to be kept 
clearly before the investigator’s mind, has, however, unfortunately, not 
often happened in the Tibeto-Burman field, where for this reason in the 


1. piudes sur la Phonctiiine hiaioriqm de la Langur annamite; Les Initiales Bulletin 
de I’EcoIe frangaise d’Extrdme- Orient XTI (1912), No. 1, pp. fi8-89 and nores 

2, Zum Rekonstruktion der altchinesfschen Endkonsonanien] Soiiderabdruck aus den 

Mittcilungen des Seminars fiir OrientalLsche Sprachen, Bd. XXX (1927), Abt. 1, p. 2. , 
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past but little has^ been attained , for Burmese, where, as Brown^ has so 
well, remarked it is the confusion between essential and unessential 
(qualities that has made the nature of these tones so dilRcult to 
determine . 

This brings us to define then the remaining terms, of which we may 
next take “ stress”. 

This, in Tibetan, when accompanying an initial, and then known as 
aspiration, is a necessary concommitant of raised initial tone. They 
stand in one to one relation. Conversely, the unstressed initial (sonant) 
is accompanied by lower initial tone. 

It is doubtful if this phenomenon is to be looked for in Burmese. 
It is true that when a jirefix has disappeared the initial shews the aspira- 
tion which in Tibetan is regularly accompanied by raised initial tone {mo 
shad woman s voice), but, as an instance, Burmese pTai^ to be full (orig ? : 

braiiy cf. Kachin bran to increase, to growl and prai} to fill, to make 
complete, do not stand to each other in initial tone as do e. g. Tibetan 
abub-pa Perf. bub Imp. bub{s) to be inverted or turned upside down, in 
the low tone, and spub-pa P. spubs to turn upside down, to invert, in the 

high tone (to which is also related abubs-pa P, and Imp. ^h{s) Fut. dbub 

( > West. Tibet, pub- e, in the high tone) to put on a roof (referring to the 
act of inversion) unless investigators in the past have overlooked the 
distinction. 

Already in the Assam area we have definitely moved away from 
initial tones ruled by the same laws as in Tibetan, so that we have, for 
instance, Taiigkhul Naga ca-ra bone, as against the low toned Tibetan 
^us-pa ( > col. jrw), ^-ni aunt, but T . z’ a-ne, man as against T. 
though until some scientifically accurate system of transliteratiori is 
employed by investigators in this field the exact value of the material they 
offer must be confessed as open to some doubt. 

Initial stress (aspiration), then, in Burmese is not necessarily to be 
expected to exhibit raised initial tone. 

In the matter of stress as affecting the medial vowel, however, the 
matter lies a little differently, for stress here is one of the most important 
elements which appear to have been taken into account when Burmese 
was first given its written form, and is one of those properties which 
words must possess in common to be admitted to membership in what 
may be called a “sound category ”2 It is the marking of these categories 
that appears to have been the primary function of the ok myit and 
xe pok signs, and, as will be shewn below, a category embraces here a 


1. Half the Battle in Burmese, p. 13. 

2. I borrow this from Karigren’s idea of the “catdgorie phonique’'- See his Etudes 
sur la Phonologie CA<noise(= Archives d 'Etudes Orientalea (Upsala), Vol. 15.), p, 254. 
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certain distinctive similarity among its members in regard to vo^ 
quantity, medial stress (vowel stress) and pitch inflection. How closely 
these are bound up with one another it is hardly necessary to mention. 

This brings us then to a consideration of “quantity”. 

In Chinese, Karlgren' has noticed the close interdependence of 
quantity and so-called “tone^’ (i.e. pitch inflection) in the Pekin dialect, 
and their correlation in Burmese may be readily seen in the following 
able2:— 



ok myit 

Unmarked. 

se pok 



Short Vowels* 

Normally Long 
Vowels. 

Extra Long Vowels. 


09 

330H --31 — 





mu £ 

s? - 






S' -1 

§« -1 




I^tural 


fell G— 




Quantity 




r ' 




Uc5 


1 

i.e§3ii e-br e-1 




V owel + * 

} 




Tg^OI C-OIC-T 

330« -0 -1 ’i 



^ 1 



1 

• 

Special 

t^-cS i 



§»-| 


Quantity 




SI c- 



C-OI C-1 





1, Oi) cii. D 

^ V owel + Sn ^ ^1 5i* 

D. 252^255?. 



Vowel + Si ^11 Si * j- 


2 Brackets , in the upper (Natural Quantity) half of this, correspond fo similar 
bracketo (^g to tlsung, square to square) in other columns of the loWcf (Spa:ial Qiantity^ 
half, left side corresponding to left side and right to right. 
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FfTpm th^ it apf^ajrs clearly that one of the moat important offices 
myit sign ia to shew that a vowel or phoneme group normally 
carrying a longer quantity is at the moment appearing in a shorter tl^n 
normal (special) lepgth, and that in the case of the sepok sign that it is 
used to call attention to the fact that the vowel or phoneme group in 
question is being employed with longer than normal (special) quantity. 

The close connexion of these signs with quantity, then, is very 
evident, but with quantity the matter does not end. Inextricably inter- 
woven with this are pitch inflection and stress, embracing Taylor^s 
results with regard to which, we have the following scheme. 


Quantity 
Pitch inflection 

Stress 


ok myit 

Short 

Rising 

Checked 

(Reversed) 


(Unmarked) 
Normally long. 
Stationary 
(normally) 
Unstressed 


I'e pak 
Extra long. 
Falling. 

Uttered and heavy. 


Our definitions then may be summarized as follows : 

1, Initial Tone (Initial Pitch Tone). 

That pitch or relative height of the voice in the musical scale at 
which the utterance of a word starts. In the Indo-Chinese area initW 
tone is basically dependent upon the nature of the word initial, initial 
consonants with (initial) stress, i.e. aspiration, raising the initial tone, 
sonant initials leaving it low. It is doubtful if this phenoirwnon now 
occurs in Burmese. 


2. Pitch Inflection. (Pitch Movement). 

Movement of the voice in the musical scale upwards from the start- 
ing point set by the initial tone. This is dependent, in some degree at 
least, upon (a) the stressed or unstressed nature of a consonantal final, 
stress here including the idea of a checked or stopped (resonant^) 
phoneme, or (f>) the quantity of a final vovsel, short quantity tending to 
evoke an abrupt or “resonant" stress. The interconnexion of these 
factors and pitch inflection is the problem directly involving ok myit and 
h pok. 

3. Stress. 

(a) That breathed or exploded utterance of a syllable involving 
the initial which results in aspiration (^see above, Def. 1) . 

(b) That breathed or exploded utterance of the part of the word 
not including the initial consonant or consonant cluster^ which, in 
Burmese, is largely bound up with pitch inflection (so-called "tone"). 


1. “ Resonants are those uncxplodcd consonants Uke the first ** c’’ in account ** 
or the first “ m in “ immediately ”, so called because after the vocal organs have assumed 
the positions necessary for their utterance they remain inactive, the phonmie, in conse- 
quence, simply serving to give a particular form to the resonance chambers. 

2, c.g. in kyi^ni (coqoSt) , mr in mdi , mto in mtm (s)* 
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In se pok words, or those in which there is open (uttered) stress of 
the vowel component, fall of pitch inflection seems to be -basically 
involved. 

In ok myit words, however, or those words in which there is 
“resonant" stress, i.e. that “bottling up’', effect {fester Einsatz) upon the 
breath resulting from a stopped or checked^ final, pitch inflection is 
caused to rise rapidly. 

4. Quantity. 

That brevity or length of the vowel component which, in Burmese 
is inextricably involved with resonant and explosive stress, though their 
correspondence can be reversed {see Table, sup.) 

Finally, I would tentatively offer also the following : 

5. Sound Category. 

In Burmese this signifies those properties possessed in common by 
phoneme groups exclusive of their initialsS {e.g, {Vr)ok (c§-c8) , {k)oht 
(©coots), (wz)z (8) which we have defined above under definitions 2, 3 
and 4. 

(а) The ok myit sound category is characterized normally by 
short vowel length or a stopped or checked consonantal final (which 
again carries short vowel quantity) and a rising pitch inflection. 

(б) The se pok sound category effects particularly in its normal 
fimctioning, extra long vowels or an open i.e. uttered stress on the final 
(which again naturally carries with it long vowel quantity) and a falling 
pitch inflection. 

' c) The normal sound category (not marked in Burmese), to which 
normally long vowels are peculiar {see the table), and which is most 
easily distinguished from {a) by the lack of a stop or check, and from 
{b) by the absence of stress. This category, however, is somewhat ill 
defined. 

There may in individual instances be traced the reason for the 
occurrence of “ special quantity 

Upon the position of many glosseraes in the se pok category it is 
thus possible to throw some light from the Tibetan side. 

Burmese Kui : to steal, appears for instance to have assumed its 
ie pok quantity as a secondary development after it had lost a final -nS 
which would have placed it normally in the unmarked natural quantity 

1. See Brown op, cit, p. 104 n 1. 

2. Clusters formed of initial + subscript v, r, w, or A, are, of course, embraced under 
this term* 

3. I refer here to the ancient language which would not have been limited to final -h 
after ui and 6 as in modern Burmese* 
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'C^^ory. T’iiis is supported by Tibetan rkun~ma thief, theft, and gun 
lose, forms cognate to (and in point of their finals older t than) rku-ia 
Perf. (b)rkus Fut. brku Imp. rkus to steal, to rob. 

Precisely the same occurrence seems to have taken place in the case 
of oo; ; to eat,’ a filial ~n for which is indicated by 'Tibetan gzan-pa to 
eat,'.^a^r food, fodder, bzan food ; pasture pasturage, a root also found in 
za-ba, bza-ba T. bzos, bzas F. bza Imp. zo, zos to eat. 

Similiarly in the case of csj: Mye t to borrow, a final -n is indicated by 
Tibetan. sMytn-pa a thing borrowed, a loan, cognate to ikyi-ba P. bskyis 
Fv kshyi Imp. skyif to borrow. 

In like manner oo: s frog, and sk U&t loins, small of the back, 
have probably been transferred to the pok category from an original 
position in the unmarked (natural quantity) category in which they once 
possessed final a palatalized I (i), or perhaps anciently liquid /, as 
indicated by the Tibetan cognates sbal frog and mUal-ma kidneys, reins, 
respectively^. 

Nor do the transfers seem to have been limited to glossemes belong- 
ing in the unnxarked category. There are also traceable movements of 
members of the ok myit or checked category into special extra long 
(?e pok) values. 

So we have, e.g. kyidt to w'ash, probably abraded from *Myut^ 
with ok myit value, in view of Tibetan aUrud-pa, a form paralleling 
qHru-ba P. bkrus F. bkru to wash, to batfie, and the further following 
instances. 

kruii string, ‘cord, rope, probably from *krut, as shewn by 
Tibetan rgyud. 

csjj: Uyex animal excrement, probably from *Uyag, in agreement with 
Tibetan skyag-pa^ tkyag-pa. 

s^: (ui'. to be bad, hurtful or injurious, perhaps originally *"dg 
{*hdg) in view of Tibetan {b)ftsog(s,-pa unclean, dirty, nasty, > 

West. Tib. bad, spoiled injurious. 


1. The writer’s reasons for believing the -k in such roots to be a surviving final will 
(jC stated at length later in a forthcoming study of Tibeto-Burman morphology. 

2. Compare Conrady, Eine indockinesisch Causaiwe-De ominaiiv Bildung, p. 117, n. * * 

3. The surd final -t probably passed out through palatalization in this and the 
following cases. The analogous disappearance of the palatal final -H in such forms as ka»i 
jn which the resultant form has the front (palatal) vowel i{ki) also supports introduction 
of this vowel as an occurrence attendant upon the intermediate palatalization (") of the 
finals in series such as the following : — 

C „ ^ 

T. btgyad,B. ta'^ ^stt eight, 

T. Cags-pa, B. Mya" > (it to love. 

T. i^isag-pa P. hags, hUags F, btsag Imp. is^g, B. CaC > Ut to filter. 

T. dbyug-pa P, dbyugs, B, pra^ > pit to throw. 
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oa^! a-ruii bone, possibly originally *(a-)rus (*{a~)rut) as indicated 
by Tibetan rus-pa (Lepcha a-hrat). 

In each one of these cases we then have the immediate cause for the 
glosseme’s having assumed special (sepok) quantity, and at the same 
time testimony to the acuteness of the observation of those who first 
reduced the language to writing in recognizing and appropriately marking 
these forms from which a final had disappeared. 

In conclusion it may be added that the way also seems to be pointed 
here to a method of investigating inter-relationship between Burmese and 
Tibetan finals, a field in which as yet, practically nothing has been 
attempted. 



DICTIONARY JOTTINGS * 


No. I. 


Reduplication in Burmese. 

One of the most primitive and natural ways of strengthening, 
emphasizing, or otherwise modifying the meaning of a word is to repeat 
it . . . Such repetition-groups are very common in many languages . , . 
They are used to express a great variety of meanings and grammatical 
functions, such as plural of nouns . . . the superlative degree of adjectives, 
to make verbs causative — and many others.*’ (Sweet's History of Lan- 
guage, page 47.) 


The phenomena of reduplication in the Burmese language have 
never been fully recorded nor its functions analysed. The aim of the 
present note is to call the attention of regular and occasional contributors 
to the importance of the subject and to invite them to send in records of 
reduplicated words, whether from books or from the spoken language. 


Reduplication in Burmese seems to fall under three categories: — 


(1) Repetition of a whole word or part of a word. 

(2) Rhyming repetition with change of the initial consonant. 

(3) Alliterative repetition in which the vowel sound is modified. 


The illustrations given will be, first, very familiar words and after 
these, words culled from dictionary slips. 


Class (1). 

Ngh Nge=very small. 

A-ywa-ywa= various villages. 

Ta-neya-ya=one place or another, only the ya of neya being 
repeated. 

Thu thu nga nga=.he or I or any one, Tom, Dick and Harry. 
Ta-shat shat = with a glitter. (Zaneka, page 65.) 
pauk pauk= parched rice. (Buridat, page 50.) 


* The Dictionary Jottings arc reprinted in English from the Rangoon Daily News 
and in Burmese from the Thuriya. The Jottinp in English number altogether 17 and 
in Burmese 16. The first five were not published In Burmese. The last fouf were not 
published ip English. The rest appeared both in English and ip Burmese,— P.M.T. 
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Alo lo=uiiaid€d (Buridat page 78.) 

Hsaw : hsaw : as in nit lu hsaw ; hsaw : , almost drowning. 

(Zanekapyo, page 19.) 

Ta lu: la la = moving- to, and fro., (Zinattha, page 386.) 

Htit ta ngaw. ngaw.= haltingly. (The Sun of 17th April 1926.) 

To: to: tha tha=whi8peringly. (Hitopadesa, page 73.) 

Class (2). 

Common types are : — 

Si yayi=in regular order, from « to be in orders The fedupli* 
cated syllable is yi and ya is a copulative. 

Kabya-gaya = hurriedly, from ^_y <2 to be in'a hurry. 

Mahok»tayok = deceitfully, from hok = to be true. 

The following are a few examples from the boots : — 

Hpyaing:-ya-yaing:= abundantly. (Hitopadesa, page 97.) 

Hpyauk-ya-yauk=rustlingly, as of leaves in the wind. (Biruka, 
page 3). 

Hpwa; yaya: = scattered. (Wethandaya, page 95.1 

M 3 m; tu:=to enjoy oneself. (Hitopadesa, page 13.) 

Words of the kahyagaya and mahoktayok types have not yet been 
noticed in the slips. 

Class (3). 

The colloquial language furnishes many instances : — ' ' 

Ngok is a stump but if you wish to iniply that stumps are a bother 
in your land you say ngoknget. 

Myok is to be drowned but myok myet has an added notion of the 
pitiableness of it. 

Chi is to carry, as of a dog carrying a bone. Chi chet would be 
used when the dogs make a mess by dropping their bones in 
a place. 

Pun : is to be rubbed or abraded, pun-, pet implies that there were 
many abrasions. 

Aw is to squall, aw et is “ he squalled and squalled.” 

You can stick this tag on to almost any noun or verb, though the 
dictionary gives little or no indication of such a habit of speetA, 
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Sefflne times the reduplication comes first and the significant j>art of 
the. word follows, thus : — 

Po : so: petset= recklessly. This meaning is indicat edlDy 
and po . so : seems superfluous. 

The following are instance from books : 

Hmwe : hmwe : hmethmet = sweetsmelling. (Mahazaneka pyo 
stanza 125 and Nemibongan pyo stanza 30.) 

Chin :chin ;chetchet= mutually (Nemibongan stanza 23.) 

Hluhlu hlethlet ? = nearly (Nemibongan stanza 28.) 

Of somewhat similar formation are : — 

Tein :be.tein :ba : =:shrinkingly. (Wethandaya, page 118.) 

Shetko rshetkan ;= shamefacedly. (Zinatthapakathani, page 385). 

Hpandi : hp3iKlut=inventing. fabricating. (MankatenalH)®;, 

page 34.) 

The first part of the word bears this meaning ; the second part 
seems to be a mere echo. 

The above instances do not exhaust even the types of reduplicative 
formations. Some of them may be capable of another explanation ; but 
I have avoided couplets like pyo pyet where each word has a meaning 
and neither appears to be a tag. 


J. A. S. 


II. 


TALAING WORDS IN BURMESE. 

Burmese has a great many words in common with Talaing,. though it 
is not alwa^ an easy matter to judge which language borrowed from 
which* This was recognized by Stevens when he published Ws English 
and Peguan Vocabulary thirty years ago albeit he bad only a liimted idea 
of the ftdl extent to which the two languages were indebted to each other. 
As European scholars dig more deeply into the vocabulary of amcimt as 
wdl as mcue modem Talaing, they recognize the need to take this into 
account in dealing effectively with the vocabulary of Burmese. In Ae 
opinion of one who is not the least of those working on the old Talaia^ 
the time has come when an attempt should be made to sort out the non- 
Indi^ words common to the two languages, and, he thinks it will be a 
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nice job to decide to which language (Taking or Burmese) a word 
common to both originally belonged. “The Burmese Dictionary,” he 
says, “ will probably have to tackle the problem, if it is to be etymological 
in scope.” 

In the common every day Taking of the present time a great many 
Burmese words are used. This is especially the case when speaking of 
things which have been introduced in more recent times, as for instance, 
the words for chair {kuhtaing) and table (sabzoe). There are many, many 
words which go further back, in some cases to hundreds of yearn and one 
feels that the Burmese must often have borrowed from the Taking. This 
is true of native Talaing words as well as of loan-words from Indian and 
other languages, such as Malay, Arabic, etc. 

Just to show something of the work of identifying and sorting out 
such words, attention might be called to changes in spelling which take 
place in the transfer. This may be illustrated by the spelling of place- 
nam^-.as they vary in the two languages. Motlamkrn (Moulmein), of the 
Talaing becomes Mawlamyaing in the Burmese ; Mongmala changes to 
Myaungmya, and Sreang (Syriam) to Thanlyin. In Sir J. G. Scott’s more 
recent book on Burma (1924) quoting from the old voyagers he gives the 
curious spelling Cirwn for our more familiar Syriam. These roma- 
nized forms follow Talaing rather than Burmese spelling. Scott stumbles 
over a very similar spelling »SemoK for a native Palanquin. This repre- 
sents the Talaing Sareang which he rightly judges to be for Htansin or 
Wato, the litter used by princes in those days. Some time ago a writer 
in a contemporary was puzzled over some Burma place-names on an old 
map. A knowle^e of old Talaing names would have helped no doubt 
to solve his problem. A village not far from Moulmen called Kaplang 
by the Talaing is known to the Burmese as Zathabyin and I have little 
doubt that they are giving the name as it appeared to them. The laws 
which govern the interchange of sounds and their symbols are always to be 
taken into consideration in such comparisons. 

Among words clearly borrowed from the Talaing by the Burmese 
are the names of the commoner salt water fishes, such as “ Ka kadit” 
the large perch, from the Talaing “ Ka khatet” “ Ka palu, the large 
mullet, from Taking “Ka paluh” When we come to names of the deer 
it may be more diffcult to decide which was first, though Dare the porcine 
deer seems to me to represent the name now pronounced Krai by the 
Takings and Thamin, the brow-antlered rusa, is the Burmese style for 
Meang though here as elsewhere the likeness does not so well appear in 
the Roman character. When we use the Burmese Mtngadaw for an 
official’s wafe or Sayagadaw lor a teacher’s wife, we are using in Gadaw 
an old Talaing word for lady (Kalazo), though that was borrowed from Pali. 
And so also in 'Kado\ to beg pardon, I rexognize the Talaing *Kalo\ to 
offer respects. The word Zayat, a rest-house, is very evidently the 
Talaing Srop. The two words are written with the same consonants, j, 
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f, p. I have therefore no confidence in the derivation given in the 
Burrnese dictionaries. I have little doubt that Kyat, a tical or a rupee is 
identical with the Talaing Kasap, though ultimately to be referred to the 
Sanskrit Karshapana. 

There is of course a way by which we can determine wdth more or 
less certainty to which of the two languages a word common to both 
origiiially belonged, and that is by comparison with cognate languages. 
When I find a word which Burmese and Talaing hold in common with 
Siamese which has borrowed extensively from Cambodian a language 
cognate with Talaing, I feel sure that Burmese has taken over from 
.Taking. Here are a few examples : Taik, a brick or stone building, 
common to the two languages is evidently the same as the Siamese Tuk 
with the same meaning. The Burmese Yon (Ron), a courthouse, is 
Rung of the Talaing and is represented by Rong, a building, in Siamese. 
■pFaw, a palanquin, is common to all three languages. These are but 
examples and the same might be done with languages cognate with 
Burmese. It will be seen what an interesting study is open to observers 
along those lines. 

: R. H, 


m. 

c BONUS DORMITAT HOMERUS. 

The object of this article is to call attention to the fact that not only 
it is necessary to supplement the existing Burmese dictionaries by collec- 
’ tion of new words and usages but that scrutiny of the words and 
meanings given is also necessary We admit the merits of Dr. Judson’s 
dictionary and subsequent editions of it and of Saya Pye’s Porana Abidan, 
which has continually to be referred to for the meaning of old Burmese 
’ words. We refer to these works with some confidence that they will not 
mislead us — but we must keep an open mind and be prepared to reject 
' the dictionary meaning if it be not in accordance with ascertained usage 
in books or in the colloquial language. 

The following instances of what the writer believes to be mistakes 
in Eveleth’s edition of Judson are given. :-*■ 

Yu hsa, “ to be considerate, to restrain the feelings.” This is not 
the accepted meaning. The meani^ is “to weigh in mind, to estimate, 
to believe”, e.g. Ledisayadaw’s Thathana-withawda ni Kyan Vol. II, 
- page 117 where Yu hsa. bwe shi. i and Yu bwe shi. i are used in the 
Sense of " it is to be conjectured’'. 
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Theiadaw Mnyin : '* Flying horse " Themdaw : is the Pali Binn^ya 
belonging to Siod and Ao correct meaning is a horse frctm Sind, in 
Bombay. Of Zinatta page 203, It is true that these horses son^®^ 
travelled through the sky ; Kaung : gin mo : hpya : hnin ie idiwa ’; ih*. 
(Widura pyo page 27). 

Tin : d ei n “A kind of coverlet or large covering.” This use is 
unknown to the writer. The ordinary meaning is “ a homemade eotton 
blanket ” and in books it is found in the sense of a curtain e.g. Tin : 
dein dwin : ga hseit chi ; hnin. pyit thi. (Maniratanabou page 43). 
The misses were thrown through a hole in the oirtain. 

A m il aya “ same as amu ” that is, “ deed action’’. This seems to he 
a mistake. The usual, if not invariable meaning is, “ mien, behayiour,’-' 
sometimes with the suggestion of affectation, e. g. Yethe pya jsat 
mu ya daw nwe. nwe, naung ; “ with lissome gait,’^ and Matwfet 
Zat page 23 hnyo ; nge thi, amuaya “dejected appearance”, 

Faung mon. ^ baked broad.’’ Stevenson suggested Ae d'^:w®d!i9n 
from paung : to steam. This has been omited in Eveleth’s e^oii-4wit 
paung ; is still wrongly given as meaning “ to bake in ah oven”. The 
conjecture is hazarded that, paung in paung mon. is merely the English 
word “ pound and that its original meaning was “ the pound loaf.'” 
The word probably came in with the British troops. 

Equivalents given for Pali words are sometimes doubtful but, now 
that a good Pali dictionary is available, it is easy to check these. One bad 
error introduced by Eveleth must be noted. Dhammadethana ” preach- 
ing ’’ has been changed to Dhammatadethana which can have no mean- 
ing at all. 

An instance will now be given from Saya Pyc’s Porana .diAticsiary 
of a word very incoi^letely treated. This is la iht lya. The njearog 
given is aso : ma paing, ta khana, ” temporarily, having no cwnetsk^- 
Now the obvious meaning of this word m: phrase is “ for a life 
during life.’’ It occurs in this sense in an old song, ta thet lya kf^ya 
ba so. " let us love each other all our lives.” So, with Ion ; add^at 
page 100 of the Zinatta Pakathani Kyan ; and at page 63 of Lieuten^t 
.Latter’s Grammar, published in 1845, ta thet lya is explained as ‘‘during 
life.” 

Undoubtedly, however, the meaning “ temporarily” is also found. 
Thus in the Wini ta thet lya is used as the equivalent of the Pali Tmoka- 
lika, pro tempore. 

How did this meaning arise ? One may venture to conjecture ibat 
it arose from die use of the pharse in passages where the leti^h of a 
human life is contrasted with eternity. Thus at page 35 of the zSnatsta 
Pakathani Kyan it is said. “ Royal state, like a butmle on water, is rafly 
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ta thet lya. Lust developes from it and results in sin and it is merely a 
cause of immersion in transmigration.’* In this context the rendering for 
a life time ” is at least possible. 

The above list of errors or imperfections is not exhaustive. The 
writer has from time to time noted a number of words which receive 
inadequate treatment in the dictionaries. The words dealt with here are 
but a few of these. He has had the advantage of seeing the dictionary 
slips as they come in from contributors and has been encouraged to 
express his opinion by finding it confirmed, in a number of cases, by the 
authority furm'shed by the slips. 

K.O. 

Editions used — : 

Maniratanabon, Hanthawaddy Press 1900. 
i Ycthe, Hanthawaddy Press 1922. 

Zinattha Pakathani Kyan, Hanthawaddy Press 1923. 

Vidura pyo, Hanthawaddy Press 1915. 

Manikhet, Lawkasara Press 1915. 

Thathanawithawadani Kyan Vol. II, Pyegyimandaing Pitakat Press 

1286. 


IV. 

Mr. a. L. HOUGH’S COLLECTIONS. 

Some months ago the Burma Research Society received from the 
School of Oriental Studies, London, the following manuscript collections 
by the late Mr. A. L. Hough, Lecturer in Burmese at that institution ; 

(1) A copy of Stevenson’s Edition of Judson’s dictionary with 

manuscript additions. 

(2) An interleaved copy of Tun Nyein’s English-Burmese diction- 
ary containing many additions in Mr. Hough’s handwriting : 

(3) A number of manuscript volumes falling into two classes : 

(c) Sentences extracted from various manuals of Burmese* 
evidently used by Mr. Hough for instructional purposes. 

{h) Burmese-English and English-Burmese vocabularies com* 
piled from these manuals. 

It is evident that Mr. Hough had in contemplation the producbon 
of a revised edition of Tun Nyein’s English-Burmese dictionary and it is 
also probable that he planned a revised edition of Judson. 

With few exceptions, collections do not seem to have been ^ made 
rom original compositions, such as could be regarded as authoritative. 
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The material collected, however, is not without value. The scope of 
-Burmese literature is so restricted that it cannot be relied oii to give us a 
complete vocabulary of the language, so that even unauthoritative collec- 
tions of words, though each one may need verification, will at least be 
useful to the compilers of the new Dictionary as reducing the risk of 
omissions. 

Several works on medicine, apparently of the western school, have 
been dealt with, e.g, “a Manual of Medical Treatment and Medical For- 
mularies” by Maung Zan (Universal Press, Thonze, 1911): and “a 
Burmese Handbook of Medicine” by F. Mason (Toungoo Karen Insti- 
tute Press, 1868). Mr. Hough notes that both of these are good books 
and prefers Maung Zan’s as being more modern. The vocabulary in 
both is largely, but not exclusively, JEuropean. Burmese names for drugs, 
diseases etc. are given where known and the sick-room vocabulary seems 
fairly extensive and correct. Mason mentions “The English Deputy 
Commissioner Colonel Burnejr’s Medicine.” It would be interesting to 
know what this was. Mr. Hough did not possess a copy of the book : 
he used the copy in the British Museum and the curious reader may 
refer to No. 14300 f. f. 3 (1). 

Other technical books dealt with are Ba Din’s Dictionary of 
Terms (A. B. M. Press, 1902); Burma Railway Guide (Walker and 
Hancock, A. B. M. Press, 1877) Technical Dialogues (Watson and Mac- 
kertoom, Rangoon, 1883). The Railway Guide contains some interesting 
if futile, attempts to devise a railway vocabulary. A “Station master” 
was to be sakamthakin, “mineral water” dat hu ihi. thauk ye amyo : tnyo : 
It was vain for these to fight against yon baing and biilat ye. 

The most interesting manuscript of all is entitled “From my grand- 
father’s book.” This was an “English and Burman Vocabulary’’ by 
G. H. Hough, Scrampore. 1825. The writer obviously knew a good deal 
of Burmese and was of scholarly turn. Examination of his work soon 

shows that it is generally accurate. We have therefore a valuable record 
of Burmese as spoken one hundred years ago. A few examples will be 
given to show the sort of changes that the language has undergone in 
that period. 

Thin:baw: tha khwa: thi: — that is, “foreign cucumber fruit” is the 
papaya, which is now known simply as the “foreign fruit.” 
It may surprise readers to find that thin\ hazo : tha k^izua: still 
holds its own in Stevenson and in Eveleth though the latter 
also recognises the modern contracted form. 

Hti; |a dauk; — “a lantern used by thieves.’’ This word meaping 
literally “when ypu touch it, it ignites,” was afterwards used 
as the equivalent of sulphur matches but has now given way 
to mtgyit. It is still, however, preserved in Bilugyun Taking 
in the corrupted form hti, ga dauk. 
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Let myet si : — ^wrist. The word now in use is letkaukwuty the part 
of the arm on which the bangle is worn. Let myet si. would 
be parallel to chi myet si. “the ankle,” But it is almost 
unknown to day. 

Kauk tan; — precedent. Stevenson’s edition makes this equivalent 
to Kaukchet for which he gives not the modern sense of 
“ issue ” but “ judicial decision, ” the sense which the word 
bears in the “Hluttaw Records.” 

Sufficient has been said to show that Mr. Hough's collections are 
worthy the attention of the_ Dictionary Sub-Committee and endeavours 
will be made to obtain copies of the various manuals and vocabularies 
which he used. If this Would happen to meet the eye of any person in 
Burma whose library contains any of the books mentioned or others likely 
to be of interest he would greatly oblige the Sub-Committee by sending 
them for inspection. 

J. A. S. 


V. 


THE NEED OF A BURMESE DICTIONARY. 

Most civilized peoples are careful to preserve their prose and 
poetical literature, and the understanding of it, and thereby the language 
itself. One sometimes reads in the newspaper of large sums paid fdr 
ancient manuscripts, which, with other relics of past ages, are placed for 
safe custody in libraries and museums. Dictionaries are also compiled 
80 that succeeding generations may know the meaning of w'ords used 
by their ancestors. The results of this interest in antiquity are the 
preservation not only of the language itself but also of the ancient wisdom 
and way of life in old times for the information and imitation of 
posterity. 

Burmans have not yet learnt to cherish their inheritances from their 
forbears; and in particular, w'e have devoted little attention to the com- 
pilation of dictionaries of our language. Many words and usages 
familiar to our ancestors are gradually becoming obsolete and unin- 
telligible to us. Many beautiful poems are so full of unknown words 
that it fatigues us to read them ; and there has been such a break in the 
poetical tradition that the beauties of the old poems have almost ceased 
to be an inspiration’ to poets of the present day. We cannot read stone 
inscriptions and other ancient records and so have lost touch with the 
minds and hearts of noble men in former times. Our language has been 
invaded by foreign words and in speech and writing our vocabulary 
is too mean to be the vehicle of weighty thought. 
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The writer could give lists of words, belonging to the court or 
official language, or occurring in historical, astrological or medical works, 
the meaning of which he has either failed to ascertain or has ascertained 
after much inquiry and research. There are rhany woids, for instance, 
relating to the organization of the infantry, cavalry and elephantery of 
the Burmese army, ignorance of whose meaning detracts from his 
pleasure in reading history So it is with many people ; a man who is 
familiar with the historical vocabulary may very well be ignorant of the 
nature of the trees and plants mentioned in a medical work or of the 
identity of the heavenly bodies referred to in a work on astrology. But 
these difficulties are less than those to be faced in the study of pure 
literature and of religious works. With regard to poetry, though many 
vocabularies have been compiled, it would be easy to give a long list of 
words not included in any of them. With regard to religious works the 
translation of the original text and the Ahtagahta and Tiga commentaries 
wer ‘ made many years ago and contain so many obsolete words, that 
without the assistance of learned instructors, it is impossible^ to under- 
stand them thoroughly or to write on any point of interpretation. 

A complete dictionary of Burmese would be of use to persons 
studying all branches of literature. Inasmuch as according to the 
present scheme, English equivalents will be given, it should be useful 
to students preparing for the higher examinations. And as it would also 
give modem Burmese equivalents for obsolete words in the translations 
of religious works, it would be of very great help in the study of .them. 

The collection of materials for the dictionary, which is being done 
by a Sub-Committee of the Burma Research Society, is therefore a 
work in which^ in the writer’s opinion, all scholars, whether -lay or 
clerical, should take part, 

A. 


No. VI. 

INSCRIPTIONS AS MATERIALS FOR THE DICTIONARY. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the Inscriptions of Pagan form 
the oldest materials for the Dictionary. The work of collecting words 
and phrases from them has been entrusted to the University. For this 
purpose a Research Scholar, appointed in June 1926, has been working 
at them under the supervision of the Professor of Oriental Studies. A 
short account of the inscriptions and the nature of the work involved 
may not be out of place. 

The stones of the oldest inscriptions in Burmese and therefore the 
most important for Dictionary purposes arc now placed in the Museum 
3 t Pagan and at the Patodawgyi Pagoda, Amarapura. A few more stones 
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with inscriptions of the same age are still “in situ” at Pagan and its 
neighbourhood. Full details are given in the list of inscriptions published 
by Mr, Duroiselle, Superintendent of Archaeological Survey in 1921. 
Students of inscriptions will find the list very useful for ready reference. 
But a word of caution may be given. Some of the stones (e.g. List 
Nos. 97, 161, 174, 213, 236, 415) which are entered as “in situ” are now 
to be found in the Pagan Museum, the reason being that they were 
removed from their original sites since 1921. Further removal of stones 
from the original sites, and discovery of new ones will call for a revised 
edition of the list. It is hoped that opportunity will then be taken to 
revise the reading of some of the dates which are not certain It is a 
proof of the usefulness of the list that Dictionary references to the 
inscriptions will be made to their serial numbers in the list. 

Most of the inscriptions, both originals and copies made by King 
Bodawpaya have been published in book form by the Archaeological 
Department in 6 large volumes, the 1st volume appearing in 1892 and 
the sixth in 1913. But in the process of transcribing them into modern 
Burmese characters, the spelling of the vast majority of words has been 
modernised with the result that they have lost their archaic forms. Only 
one Burmese inscription (Myazedi List No. 51) so far has been critically 
edited in the Epigraphia Birmanica. It has been decided therefore to 
make literal transcriptions of the inscriptions for Dictionary purposes. 
Rubbings of the Pagan Inscriptions and of the Amarapura Collections 
have been acquired. And the Research Scholar is busy making accurate 
transcriptions. Although the transcription is into modern Burmese 
characters (with literal Roman transliterations wherever necessary) , care 
is taken not to make the slightest change in the spellirig. The result is 
checked by the Professor of Oriental Studies with occasional visits to the 
actual stones. A selection of the oldest inscriptions in Burmese is in 
course of publication by the University. A card-index of the words of 
the inscriptions, together with date and tne serial number assigned to them 
in the list, is being maintained ; and the numbes of cards with entries up 
to date is over 2,000. 

For the present it has been thought advisable to confine the work of 
transcribing and card-indexing to the original inscriptions. The copies 
made by Bodawpaya are not reliable as regards date and spelling and in 
some cases even the subject matter. 

The oldest Burmese inscription entered in the list and studied for 
the Dictionary is the Lettheshe Pagoda Inscription, Pagan, dated 1058 A.D. 
In the last Report of the Superintendent of Archaeological Survey, Burma, 
Mr. Duroiselle states that an inscription found _ at Mt. Tuywin, near 
Pagan is perhaps the earliest original inscription in Burmese that has yet 
been discovered ; it teems with old Burmese expressions and thus forms 
a most important record from the philological point of view. It is most 
unfortunate that the inscription is not dated. 
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_A subsequent article will deal with the philological matter of the 
incriptions. 

P*M.T. 


VII 

PHILOLOGICAL FEATURES OF THE INSCRIPTIONS. 

No one who reads the inscriptions can fail to be struck by the 
peculiarities of the orthography, which indicate that the language was 
going through a transitional stage. A typical inscription, so far as 
orthography is concerned, reminds one of the attempts of a child or an 
uneducated man at writing letters. Yet these peculiarities are of the 
greatest value in providing students of language with evidence of changes 
that the language has undergone. 

The-first thing we notice is the absence of the dot underneath a 
letter indicating the checked tone and the double dots (which look like 
the colon) indicating the stressed tone. The former is not really absent, 
for in its place is used the vowel a underneath or after the letter mdicated . 
The double dots on the other hand, are invariabljr absent so that there 
is no difference between, say, the characters for grandson and ground. 
They however, m^e their first appearance, as far as my own observa- 
tion goes, in, an inscription at Damayangyi pagoda dated 581 B.E. 
(1219 A.D.), where the verbal suffix sate (the transcriptions in this 
a^cle are made litemlly carries the dots unless they have some other 
significance. But since later inscriptions generally omit them, it would 
appear that they had not yet been adopted into the language. The 
habitual absence of the double dots however, does not imply the absence 
of the stressed tone. For in an inscription at Damayangyi pagoda dated 
527 B.E. (1165 A.D.), words for wife, cow are written miyah, nwah, 
where the final A does duty for the double dots. This is important as 
showing the origin of the stressed tone, which must have deen sounded 
like the breath-sound of the Sanskrit words with a final h. 

The scond point we notice in the language is its partiality for 
conjunct consonants. Words which would now be separated by athat are 
^®8^ther, the consonants being placed one above the other, o.g. 
lenkon (ai well as). And one of the charms of deciphering inscriptions 
IS the expectation of finding the most unusual combinations cf conso- 
nmts. Combinations of three consonants are quite a common occurence. 
The exact position of the consonants however is lost in the process of 
transcribing them in Roman letters. In this respect the inscriptions bear 
a contrast to the inscriptions of Asoka which show a great poverty in 
conjunct consonants. 

Next, we notice the use of hard consonants where we would now 
expect soft ones and vice versa. Thus kavam (for gavampati), puiw pa 
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(for buil ba), tayaka (for day^a), vetana (for vedana), carap (for jarap). 
Instances of the contrary usage are : anoradha (for anoratha), adhak (for 
athak), Dhiluihsyan (for Thiluinshan) bri (for pri), mahgri (for mankri) 
etc. 


Other writers have already drawn attention to the interchange of I 
and r. Instances are numerous, e.g. kloh, klynfi {Monastery), plu {to do), 
mle [ground), phlac {to he) etc. Whereas I has thus become r generally 
pronounced as y, the I is still retained in Tenasserim and the r is still 
heard in Arakan. 

Coming to vowel changes, one is faced with an equally complex 
system. We may note some of the striking changes : thus the vowel 
ai is denoted by a back stroke and by a final y as lai, lay {field), pai, p.^y 
{measure of field). The vowel e (as in the English may) is represented by 
iy, uy, as niy {day), dy {to let), riy (water), rhiy {in front), ruy {gmmdial 
suffix), rhuy {gold), nuy {silver) etc. The demonstrative iy has now be- 
come i. We also find the equivalence of vowel o and the consonant w 
as in Pali and Sanskrit, e.g. lon-lwan {exeeding), son-swan {to pour), athot- 
athwat {summit), Sukra Friday shows that the u has now become au. 
The general flexibility of the vowel system is shown by the adjecdvd 
suffix sa, su, so. 

The inscriptions give older forms of some of our words. Thus askhin 
puraha (Lord), mya, mya, miyya, miya (roi/e) chaiiiu-ay, chiw nray {mse;y) 
hray {hell), yokya {male), miyma {female), amipurha {queen), etkuiw (elder 
brother). 


P. M. T. 
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THE EARLY REVENUE HISTORY OP TENASSERIM : 
LAND REVENUE. * 

The first Burmese War was declared on the 5th March, 1824. One 
force was sent against Tavoy and Mergui and another against Martaban. 
By the end of November, 1824, the whole country south of the Salween 
was occupied by British troops. The newly occupied Provinces remained 
for a short time under military control but, during 1 25, although hosti- 
lities still continued, the administration of the two southern provinces, 
Tavoy and Mergui, was entrusted to the Governor of Prince of Wales 
Island (Penang) which was then under the East India Company. On the 
1st August, 1825, he appointed Mr. A. D Maingy, a Civil Servant, to be 
Commissioner for the Provinces of Mergui and Tavoy, and Mr. Maingy, 
sailing from Penang on the Hired Brig, Minerva, took over charge of 
Mergui on the 27th September and of Tavoy on the 14th October, The 
country between Tavoy and the Salween remained under military control 
until the conclusion of peace by the Treaty of Yandabo, signed on the 
2nd and 3td January, 1826. Sir Archibald Campbell who had led the 
expedition was then appointed to the “ military command and chief 
political control of Tenasserim ’’ and Mr, Crawford was appointed Civil 
Commissioner. It appears, however, that Mr. Crawford never assumed 
charge of the two southern Provinces and in August, 1826, he proceeded 
to Ava, leaving Captain Fenwick in charge of the Province of Ye and the 
ceded portion of Martaban. On 26th September, Mr. Maingy was ap- 
pointed Civil Commissioner, with Sir Archibald Campbell as Senior or 
Political Commissioner. From this date, also, the supervision hitherto 
exercised by the Governor of Prince of Wales Island seems to have 
terminated and the whole of the newly acquired territory was brought 
under the immediate control of the Government of India. In November, 
1829, Sir Archibald Campbell relinquished his appointment and Mr. 
Maingy remained in sole charge as “ Commissioner in Tenasserim and 
Agent General ”, For some years it remained doubtful whether the 
Government of India would retain the Provinces but, about 1831, this 
question was decided in the affirmative and in 1834, the Commisionership 
of Tenasserim was placed under the Government of Bengal, Much 
of the official correspondence of the time has been published recently in 
two volumes, a general abstract of the Correspondence in the Office of the 
Commissioner, Tenasserim Division, 1825-18+3 and a volume of Selected 
Correspondence. These volumes contain much information about the 
administration of Tenasserim a hundred years ago and in this paper I have 
attempted to bring together some of the passages relating to the Land 
Revenue system. 

The foundations were laid by Mr. Maingy. He had to start from the 
beginning. For the land tax levied by the Burmese Government fell into 

♦ A Paper lead before the Burma Economic Society. 
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abeyance during the period of military occupation. The soldiers seem 
to have been superior to revenue considerations and Colonel Miles, the 
officer in charge, even led the people to suppose ‘ ‘ that a total exemption 
from taxation uould be allowed them for some years”. However the 
Burmans seem to “ have placed little faith in the assurance ” for, when 
Mr. Maingy imposed taxes, they paid up readily. 

Mr. Maingy first addressed himself to the problem of ascertaining 
what the people had paid under the Burmese rule. He anticipated tfiat 
the soldiers would be able to throw light on this. But, with one excep- 
tion, none of them could answer any of his enquiries an impression 
that the country would not be retained, with an idea of being removed 
at an early period” having produced a feeling of indifference, For sorne 
time he could not discover or get access to any records or written docu- 
ments of any kind. Although everyone, had hailed with delight the 
prospect of becoming British subjects (so, at least, Mr. Maingy tells us 
they assured him), the “best informed natives” had not stayed to welcome 
him. From his earliest enquiries he was led to believe that the land 
revenue consisted of one tenth of the produce of all grain. It appeared 
subsequently that this information was not quite accurate and in his first 
attempt to furnish a coinplete account of the land revenue he gives the 
following list of the taxes ‘paid by Burmans in Mergui : — 


From every 

Betelnut Tree 

1 pice 


Coconut Tree 

4 pice 


100 Baskets Paddy 

6 baskets 


Sugar Boiler 

2^ tickals 

From every 

Fishing Stake 

7-^ tickals 


Fishing Net 

2| tickals 


Shrimp Catcher 

2^ tickals 


Dammer Torch maker 

150 tickals 


Dammer Collector 

10 viss 


The “ Kurrans ’’ paid a tax of tribute consisting of the following 
items per house or family : — 

Cattees Beeswax 3 Cattees Sesamum Oil 

.1 Basket Cardamums 1 Piece of Cloth, 10 yards 

The “ Chaloons or Orang Laut ” paid 30 viss of beeswax and SO 
mats per village, and the monopoly of purchasing all their other produce 
was sold to a contractor for Rs. 600 monthly. 

“ The above imposts ” he writes, “ formed as far as I could learn 
the whole revenue derived from the soil and the industrious inhabitants 
during the last Miew-woon’s Government. The amount of the tax on 
each article depended entirely on the will of the Miew-woon and of 
course varied with the change of Governors, The late Governnaent 
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is said ito have been particukry mild and that such light imposts had 
never hefore been fixed, it having always been usual to levy a tax of 10 
per^eent on all again.” Mr. Maingy could never learn the total amount 
yielded by the taxes but was given to understand that all taxes collected 
MffcaJsd were converted into money if not immediately required and the 
batooe in cash sent to Ava only once in every three years. Improbable 
as ithis last item of information appears, it seems to have been accurate, 
as Acre is evidence of a simikr practise in other parts of Burma. 

When enquiring into the customs regarding land revenue Mr. 
Maingy also enquired into land tenures. Under this head he reports 
that the land was of no value. It could be cleared indiscriminately by 
any one and lands so cleared “ constituted a clear and distinct private 
property, some of them ancient’’. Every landholder was allowed to 
dispose of Ms property either by sale or gift and it regukrly descended 
to his ifamily. But if he quitted his knd for a season without leaving any 
one in charge, he could not oust an intruder. 1 his is the first reference 
I know of to the customs of ihu-mn-nga-iwet, which again attracted at- 
tention at the annexation ot Pegu in 1»54 and was subsequently treated 
as something never heard of before during the settlement of Magwe 
about 1897. A further report on tenures was submitted by Mr. Maingy 
in January 1828 shortly after he had assumed charge as Civil Commission- 
er in Amherst and here he again points out that “ under Burman Govmi- 
iMent private property in the soil was generally recognised and as long as 
an individual of however humble birth gave no cause of dissatisfaction to 
the chief he was left at full liberty to bequeath, sell or otherwise alienate 
the land which he occupied or cultivated. These vested rights belong 
to the cultivators, or the great body of inhabitants, for as yet rent has 
scarcely been established and there are no extensive landholders At 
tfee occupation of Pegu the cultivators were simikrly found to have 
a CfiMplete private title in their knd, subject only to the payment of such 
revenufi* as might from time to lime be leived. This tenure, 
^bot^h keenly contested during the drafting of the Land and Revenue 
Act cf 1876 by a Chief Commissioner with Indkn traditions as to 
Government property in land, finally achieved reception as a "landhold- 
er's right” and is now the tenure on which the bulk of the land in Lower 
Burma is held. 


®ef€Mre passing on from these preliminary enquiries into revenue 
jm.d tenure it seems well to notice one point of interest. Certain of the 
revenues, it appears, were paid in pice. Now it is usually said that there 
weremo Burmese coins before King Mindon introduced rupees . Accord- 
ingito Mr. Maingy there were " a few ticak to be met with.” These had 
dveady nearly disappeared " owing to the preference given to the Madras 
Rupee, and also to the reluctance of the people in taking tb^ tm 
aj^UBt nf the fraud which has been practised in their coinage there befiag 
30 to 35 per cent alloy.” Altboi^h Mr. Maingy refers to these as 
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if they were coins, they were probably the tickals described io Hobson- 
Jobson, pear shaped lumps of metal flattened at one end or both ; I still 
have one that was formerly used for money in Mergui. The usual 
silver coins were the Madras Rupee and Quarter-Pagodah, but the 
Sicca Rupee though scarce, was more highly esteemed. TJie Madras 
Rupee was abundant because the Officers of the Regiment were paid in 
that coin, but at first Mr. Maingy himself, as an officer from the Straits, 
drew his pay in Spanish Dollars. It is probable therefore that there 
were no Burmese silver coins. But he describes the pice coins in some 
detail. The coin next in value to the Rupee was the Ke-bya, or large 
tin pice. Owing to scarcity only 36 were given for a Madras Rupee or 
for a Quarter-Pagodah and 40 to 44 for a Sicca Rupee. Sometimes 
these tin pice were coined by Government, i. e. the Miew-woon, and 
sometimes the coinage was farmed. Mr. Maingy proposed to take the 
coinage entirely into his own hands and re-establish the true value of 
50 for a Sicca Rupee, after deducting 10 per cent for coinage, calculating 
It of them to 1 lb. Avoirdupois. There was also a small tin coin, the 
Coss, of which 12 ^ere equal to 1 large pice. This Mr. Maingy intend- 
ed to retain as it was “ very useful to the lower classes “ who could not 
afford to lay out a Ke~bya on small articles.” 

After this digression we may turn to examine what Mr. Maingy did 
to restore and improve the Burmese system of land revenue. His first 
step was to enhance the assessment on paddy land from six per cent of 
the produce, which had been the assessment imposed by the late Myo- 
wun, to ten per cent, which he regarded as the customary proportion. 
For the first year at least of the British occupation he was content to lev^ 
a tax on grain postponing the taxation of garden lands until the country 
should be more settled. Grain was necessary to feed the troops and 
the tax on paddy lands was collected in kind, He soon found that the 
revenue produced by a tax of 10 per cent was inadequate to the require- 
ments of the Province. With the newly established administration there 
was an urgent demand for roads and buildings, but the revenue would 
not pay for the labour pd even at extravagant wages the people would 
not work regularly for hire. He therefore found it necessary, following 
the Burman custom, to use ‘ compulsive labour ’ and required each indivi- 
^al to work for Government for about two months in the year. 
However he soon found that the people were ‘ shaking off that indifference 
they had hitherto evinced about money’, and it occurred to him that in 
lieu of ‘ compulsive labour ’ he might enhance the revenue and thus 
obtain funds to employ free labour at the market rate of wages. He 
therefore raised the assessment on paddy lands from 10 per cent to 20 
per cent of the gross produce and introduced an assessment of 25 per 
cent on garden produce The paddy lands also paid an extra 5 per 
cent, or 25 per cent, in all, but this additional 5 per cent, on paddy land 
was appropriated to the remuneration of the headmen for collecting the 
revenue. It proved however that this method of remuneration gave some 
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headmen too much and others too little. He therefore limited the 
remuneration of each headman to 10 per cent, of his collections and 
“ reserved the remainder of what was collected for this purpose and 
styled Thoogyee tsa towards meeting the expense of paying monthly 
stipends to the headmen of small villages, or villages which have little or 
no paddy cultivation”. 

Thus within two years of his arrivral in the country, Mr. Maingy 
had determined the principles on which land revenue should be collected 
and the method of paying for the cost of collection. This enabled him 
to frame an estimate of the revenue available for Government. But it was 
only a rough estimate. The assessment was based annually on the gross 
produce and therefore varied with the harvest ; and, by this time, the 
revenue was collected in money and the revenue therefore varied also with 
annual fluctuations in the price of paddy. In order to fix the assess- 
ment it was necessary for Mr. Maingy or one of his few Assistants to visit 
each village annually, which was a very arduous task. Frpm an early date 
therefore he began to consider plans for making a settlement of the 
revenue. 

According to the traditions of the Indian system of Land Revenue 
a settlement is an arrangement by which the land revenue demand is fixed 
for a period of years. A settlement is a contract between Government 
and the cultivator. Ihe contract may be made separately with each 
cultivator or ryot, when it is termed roytwtai, or it may be made with 
some person or persons taken to represent the general body of cultivators 
within the village or estate, when it is termed zemindari. Burma, how- 
ever, is distinguished among the provinces of India, because there is no 
settlement of the revenue in the Indian sense. Although the Revenue 
Act of 1876 provides for ryotwari settlements on Indian lines, no such 
settlements have been effected since the law was passed and the Govern- 
ment, instead of settling the revenue with individuals, settles the rates of 
revenue on land. But Mr. Maingy, like many officers since his tirnc, 
contemplated a settlement oi the revenue on Indian lines, a bargain with 
each cultivator ; that alone would relieve him of the task of an annual 
assessment. 

To effect a settlement of any kind, without risk of unconscious 
injustice, the land must be surveyed. Tenasserim was formally annexed 
in January, 1826 and in February the Governor of Prince of Wales Istod 
visited the new Province in order to discuss with Mr. Maingy various 
questions of policy. It was then decided to make preparations for a 
settlement bv introducing a Revenue Survey and for this purpose the 
Governor sanctioned the entertainment of four military officers, Lieute- 
nants Baker, Bisset and Williams and Ensign Boulderson. These ■were 
the first Survey and Settlement Officers in Burma. With their assistance 
he gave "some Burmese an idea of measuring land” and mtended “to 
employ these men in ascertaining as near as posdble the dimensiona of 
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each; cultivator’s ground’-'. Unfortunately, the names of these men, the 
earliest Myedaing saye, are not on record. Mr. Maingy hoped that the^B 
measurements would enable him “ to form a pretty correct estimate of 
the number of square feet required for each basket of paddy” . But it 
■ soon appeared that, even with an assessment of 20 to 25 per cent of the 
gross produce, the new Province would not pay its way. When the 
Government of India, on assuming control of Tenasserim, accorded 
' sanction to the provincial establishment, they omitted to make providon 
for, the Revenue Survey. They did not appreciate so keenly as 
Mr. Maingy the difficulty and unpleasantness of visiting every viS^e 
annually to make bargains with the cultivators. Mr. Maingy submitted 
a nuld protest. “I am fully aware,” he writes “of the anxious desire of 
Government not to incur any expense which may be avoided, but I mustt 
beg to state that the employment of some Revenue Surveyors for a period 
of one or two years only would ultimately prove most beneficial to the 
public revenue’^ Lieutenant Bisset had unfortunat^y “fallen a victim to 
hfe exertions” but the other three officers might be re-appointed . . . 

they have taught a few natives of the country the mode of mea- 
suring and classing the lands, such individuals joined by one or two 
cormtry'-bom lads from Fort St. George could be useful^ employed 
imder the general direction and superintendence of oniy one European 
officer.” But Mr. Maingy^s endeavour to persuade die Government of 
India’ proved ineffective and it was not until twenty yearn later that a 
succe^r. Col. Broadfoot, introduced the system of measuring limd by 
the acsre and thereby gained a place in the Burmeee dictionary as the 
Eka-mingyL 

Without a survey of the land it was clearly inexpedient to enter on a 
setdement of the revenue for a long period. The Governor of Prince of 
Wales Island, when sanctioning the abortive survey, had contemplated 
a permanent settlement, and in his “Rules for the Collection- of Land 
Revenue” had provided for a “permanent and fixed Land Tax.” But 
these Rules became obsolete when the Government of India assumed 
control and Mr. Maingy recommended that “the sum payable by each 
cultivator should be adjusted and determined periodically, and yet 
at sufficient intervals to make it his interest to extend his culti- 
vation.” This proposal was approved and after two annud’ settle- 
ments a “triennial settlement” or settlement for a period of three 
ye^ was introduced. This settlement worked satisfactorily and in* die 
third year Mr. Maingy was able to report that “not a single instance has 
occurred of imprisonment or distraint of property to enforce payment of 
the tax from any cultivator.” He proposed therefore that it should be 
extended for a longer period or even made permanent. “My opinion is 
most earnest and decided” he writes “that no attempt should be made 
to increase this land tax, but that an assessment precisely according, to the 
rates paid by each cultivator should be fixed for a period of 15 or 20 y wa 
or even in perpetuity, and that no village should pay any Ismd tax in 
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addition to what it now pays, excepting on lands which may now be 
lying waste or covered with forest but which, if brought into cultivation, 
should pay no tax for the first three years; and then one-third or one- 
half of the usual tax for a further period of years to be regulated accord- 
ing to the expense which it might appear that the reclaiming of the land 
cost the cultivator.’"’ On the whole he had come to prefer a Permanent 
Settlement, for he continues “I know of no measure that would be more 
likely to promote and extend and improve cultivation in these provinces, 
than that of the Government satisfying the cultivator that its demand 
upon the land is limited and fixed. Private property in land has always 
existed in these provinces, for even under the Burmese rule, a man could 
sell, mortgage or bequeath the lands held by him, and no instance is 
known of a man being deprived of his land except for some criminal 
offence. Our fixing the land tax would greatly enhance the value of the 
landed property and incite the landed proprietors to improve their lands 
and attempt better modes of tillage, and the cultivation of the more 
valuable products.” The Government of India was unable to accept this 
proposal for a permanent settlement but sanctioned the introduction of a 
settlement for a |>eriod of seven years. This proved less satisfactory but 
to understand why it went wrong we must examine the procedure of the 
assessment and collection of revenue in greater detail. 

In the first instance Mr, Maingy had levied the revenue on the zemin- 
dari system, or as he says, “by what is called a village settlement.” He 
personally visited every village and after calling all the inhabitants to- 
gether and ascertaining so far as he could by their declarations and by 
the accounts of the village chief, the extent of their cultivation, he pro- 
posed a general average of the produce and a commutation price for the 
grain When these were accepted by the people he fixed the amount of 
the Government share of one fifth of the gross produce Md instructed 
the thoogyee or chief of the village to collect and bring it in. Thus the 
village chief was taken to represent the general body of the cultivators. 
(This system was introduced with greater formality in A r aka n where the 
Khyooks, Kyouks or Soogrees, were recognised as enjoying a perpetual 
heritable and alienable Zemindaree right.) Mr. Maingy, however, did 
not favour the Zemindari system. From the outset he proposed as soon 
as possible to deal individually with each cultivator, but entertained some 
apprehensions as to the view that the Government of India might take. 
“I am aware” he writes, “that plans bearing a strong resemblance have 
not been considered feasible for the collection of Land Revenue in some 
parts of India, the principal objection has been the certain ejection of 
the cultivator in bad seasons or a remission on the part of Govctument 
of portions of their claims — such as need not however be apprehended 
under the very light assessment in this country which, with^ the advan- 
tages of a triennial agreement, and a free export will, it is presumed 
ensure a steady and easily raised Revenue and a very large increa^ m the 
land under cultivation at the expiry of each period ‘ Where the 
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population is so scanty the difficulty of an individual settlement will be 
trifling, and possesses the advantage of bringing the European officers 
of Government more in communication with the cultivator, by which a 
mutual good understanding is established.” Mr. Maingy need not 
have feared lest the Government of India should reject his proposal, 
for the current of official opinion had for the time turned in favour of 
ryotwari settlements and the recognition of the village chiefs of Arakan 
as zemindars had been disallowed. Mr, Maingy was therefore allowed 
to proceed with his ryotwari settlement, which has remained one of the 
characters of the revenue system of Burma to the present day, being 
extended in turn to Pegu and even to Upper Burma, where the zemindar 
system as applied in the Punjab would have accorded more closely with 
fact and custom. He proceeded accordingly to introduce “a Ryotwar 
system of assessment to ascertain the extent and average produce of each 
description of lands held by each cultivator and calculating the Govern- 
ment tax in one aggregate sum for the whole set led assessment foi a fixed 
period of three years and deliver to each cultivator a certificate to this 
effect. Each cultivator will be responsible only for his own lands which 
he will be at liberty to cultivate in whatever mode he pleases and at the 
same time he will be encouraged to improve them by being certain of 
reaping the advantages of all his improvements for that period of three 
years.” 

In a report written just before making over charge of his office on 
his retirement from Government service in 1 833 there is a brief account 
of the revenue system as it functioned at that time. “ The land tax novv 
levied in these provinces amounts to 25 per cent, upon the gross produce 
of the lands. The assessment is usually a village assessment, that is, 
the Comrnissioner, or his Assistant in charge of each Province, settles in 
concert with the inhabitants of each village and its headmen or thoogyee, 
the whole amount of tax to be paid by the village and in performing this 
duty the Commissioner and his Assistants are governed by a reference to 
what the village paid in former years and by the information which they 
may have acquired as to the average fertility of the cultivated lands in the 
village, from having visited it in former years and superintended the cut- 
ting and measuring of crops on several portions of its land. The amount 
agreed upon is afterwards divided by the villagers among themselves, a 
list of the contributors and the amount of the contribution being given 
to the Commissioner and a copy placarded in the Zayat or Town Hall, or 
most public place in the village, so that each cultivator may be apprised 
of the proper sum to be paid by him. The Thoogyee collects the amount 
from each cultivator and delivers it to the European officer. . . The 

assessment is paid in money and the value is regulated according to the 
average market price of each year of each article. Remissions of the 
psesment are of course allowed in well attested cases of failures of crops, 
inj^consequence of bad seasons or any accidental circumstances.’’ 
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This extract contains two or three points of interest. It seems, firstly 
that, although the introduction of the ryotwari system had not been so 
thorough as Mr. Maingy anticipated, each cultivator was individually 
responsible for his own assessment. The settlement had already some 
features of the present system in Burma, for it was not a definite contract 
with a cultivator to pay a fixed sura, but a contract to pay a fixed 
amount of produce of which the value fluctuated annually with prices. 
Other noteworthy points are the mention of crop measurement which 
later came to occupy so prominent a feature in assessments in Lo'wer 
Burma and, nominally at least, in Upper Burma, and the readiness with 
which remissions were granted, another distinctive feature of the Burma 
revenue system. 

At about the time that Mr. Maingy retired to England^ the 
responsibility for the administration of Burma was transferred from the 
Government of India to the Government of Bengal, and Mr. Maingy% 
successor, Mr. Blundell, was called on to submit a report on the Burma 
revenue system. After quoting from the final report of Mr. Maingy, he 
explained that the next step had been to introduce a settlement for seven 
years, and submitted a copy of the Rules framed for the new settlement. 
This settlement was on very much the same lines as the previous tri^nial 
settlement but one or two features call for comment. One feature is the 
provis on made to deal with the problems arising out of the capricious 
abandonment of land and the customary tenure o{ ihu win nga tmt, both 
of which continued to be a source of difficulty for many years. 
Mr. Blundell explains that “ cultivators in this country are not so much 
a'.tached to the occupation but that they frequently give it up in order to 
engage in some other which they may deem more profitable. It was not 
intended that the settlement should bind them to cultivate their land but 
“ in order to check a wanton desertion of their lands’' a rule was intro* 
duced providing that those who wished to cancel^ their settlement and 
give up cultivation should pay one year’s revenue iii advance. Cultiva- 
tors were allowed and encouraged to extend their cultivation by employing 
additional labour or capital without being liable to an increased demandj 
under their settlement they could extend their land indefinitely within 
the limits of the village. But it was not intended to exclude strangers 
from unoccupied land. Under the thu»win~nga twet tenure, however, it 
was difficult to be certain whether uncultivated land was really unoccupied. 
Strangers were therefore required to point out to the tkugyi any land 
which they wished to cultivate and ihe thugyi was charged with 
ascertaining whether any inhabitant of the village claimed to own it. 
There were also special provisions for attracting emigrants from imeign 
countries ” (most of whom would, of course, be Burmans from the King- 
dom of Ava) • These w'ere exempt from land tax during the fimt ^tid 
during the second year had to pay only half the tax due ontheir land. 

When Mr. Blundell introduced this settlement he hoped that it 
would produce a large increase over the previous settlement by the 
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assessment of land which had been brought under cultivation during the 
period of years for which that settlement had lasted, and also that owing to 
the attractions which it offered to new cultivators, there would be a con- 
siderable annual increase of the revenue. But his hopes were disappoint- 
ed. The assessment, as in the earlier settlement, was fixed in kind and 
the Government share commuted at the annual price. When the settle- 
ment was made the price was very high, Rs. 30 to 35 per hundred bas- 
kets, owing to a famine in China. Within two years it had fallen to 
Rs. 14 to 18 per hundred. This not only reduced the value of the 
Government share, but led to a large reduction in the area cultivated. 
For the first time we meet a report that has often been re-echoed 
* since. The people on the whole had no particular attachment to their 
lands especially in Moulmein where so many of them were new settlers. 
“Land” he writes, “is often taken up or abandoned on a consideration 
of the profit to be obtained from it.” When prices fell a large area of 
*the land went out of cultivation. The distress was aggravated by an 
epidemic of cattle disease. In 1836 no less than 12,000 head of buffalo 
were swept off. Many people took advantage of the provision allowing 
them to cancel the settlement on payment of a year’s revenue in advance 
and so many abandoned their land that Mr. Blundell was obliged to 
allow cultivators to throw up their settlement without penalty and revert 
to the former system of an annual assessment. 

The Government of Bengal were not at all satisfied by this report 
on the land revenue system of Tenasserim, and it seems that they 
wished to introduce a fixed settlement in money for a long period or 
even permanently. Mr. Blundell replied that he would be “ glad to see 
a settlement formed on the lands analogous to those formed in India 
founded on a survey and regis:iry of each individual’s property” but 
feared that this would not be practicable. He was prepared however to 
fix the assessment in cash during the next seven years’ settlement which 
was just due and suggested that this and all subsequent settlements might 
be extended to the year 1860. It is at this point that the correspondence 
breaks off and the further history of the revenue system must be traced 
in later records which have not yet been made available. 

This brief account of some aspects of revenue work during the 
earliest years of the British occupation of Tenasserim shows that some 
features of the present revenue system could already be distinguished. 
The system of tenure recognised by Mr. Maingy was essentially the same 
as the land-holder’s right of the present day. It had already been decided 
that settlements should be conducted on the ryotwari system. One dis- 
tinctive feature of Burma settlements, the settlement of a rate on land 
instead of a contract with individuals for a lump sum had been estab- 
lished. The project of a permanent settlement had more than once been 
considered and rejected, and temporary settlements are still made, al- 
though for longer periods. Crop measurement was already utilised ifl 
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determitiing thfe produce of the land. Remissions were granted as a 
matter of course, and a readiness to grant exemption or remission or re- 
duction of assessment has continued-to distinguish the Burma revenue 
system from the ‘‘cast iron” assmment that is found in some other parte 
of India and notably Bombay. * The reclamation of virgin land was 
encouraged by a redilctioh of assessment during the early years of cultiva- 
tion and a similar provision is still contained in the rul^ for granting 
uncultivated land. Immigration was encouraged by a remission or reduc- 
tion of assessment and this practise still survives m respect of Capitation 
Tax. It is clear then that Mr. Maingy contributed gre^y towards laying 
the foundations for the revenue system of modern Burma. 

In this- paper I have not touched on thte r^des for the grant of waste 
land, nor on theassessment of gardfen® and n^o^aaeot® ptodtstee. The 
, Records however contain, much interesting information on these matters 
and perhaps at some, fotn re date I may have an opportumty to discuss 
th^. 


J. S. tUMVALL. 



CURRENCY AND COINAGE AMONG THE BURMESE 

BY 

Sir R. C. TEMPLE. 

{Indian Antiquary^ Vol. XXVI, 1897, pp. 154ff ) 

Manufactured Articles. 

^ ^ ^ 

Brums . — Of a most interesting value put upon an article of peculiar 
manufacture and of its possession as an indication of wealth, we have an 
instance among the Karennis or Red Karens. It is not quite unique, 
however, as a reference to de Morga will show later on. 

Macmahon, iix his . ’ . Karens of the Golden Chersonese, p. 279ff., 

says : — “ Among the most valued possessions of the Hill Karens is the 
kyee-zee, consisting of a copper or spelter cylinder of about a quarter of 
an inch in tlxickness, averaging about two feet in length and of somewhat 
greater diameter at one end, which is closed with the same kind of metal, 
the smaller end being left open. They are ornamented in a rude style 
with figures of animals, birds and fish, and according to size and volume 
of sound, are valued at from £5 to ;^50 ( ? 50 to 500 tickals). On the outer 
circle are four frogs. They have distinctive names for the different kinds, 
which they pretend to distinguish by the sound. In the settlement of 
their quarrels and in the redemption of their captives, the indemnification 
always takes the shape of a kyee-zee or more, with, perhaps, a few 
buffaloes or pigs as make-weights. To such an extent does the passion 
for the possession of these instruments predominate among the more 
secluded tribes, that it is said instances are by no means rare of their 
having bartered their children and relatives for them. The possession of 
kyee-zees is what constitutes a rich "Karen. No one is considered rich 
without them, whatever may be his other possessions. Every one who 
has money endeavours to turn it into kyee-zees, and a village that has 
many of them is the envy of other villages, and is often the cause of wars 
to obtain their possession.* 


* The authorities for a good deal of this are Mason, J, A, S. JS. Vol. XXXVII, 
Pt. II, p. 128f., and O’Riley, J. Ind. Arch. Vol. II, No. 4, note 57. I would like to 
remark that kyisi, spelt kre:chan, is a Burmese word, the Karen word bein^ probably 
something quite different, and means a flat gong, whether circular or triangular. The 
components, according to the orthodox spelling, would be kye:, copper and sr, a drum 
or cask ; but the pronunciation is peculiar, and I observe that there is A word hyi 
(^a«), with the meaning of a tube closed at one end, and it seems to me possible that 
kyissi is really composed of two words spoken together and having the same meaning, 
Such duplications are common in Burmese and in Oriental languages generally. If this 
is right, the conventional form kye: zt is a case of false etymology of the clerical sort. See 
Stevenson, Bur. Diet, pp. 216, 245, 269. In his Far Cathay and Further India . . . , 

p. 237, Macmahon repeats some of the above information, with the addition that the 
t^tzi of the Karens is similar to the drum of the “ Miantis of China.” 
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Now, de Morga gives us something of a parallel to this instructive 
information from the Philippine Islands in the XVlth century. After 
explaining that the usual way of trade was in general barter, he says 
(Hak. Soc, ed., p. 303) : — “ Sometimes a price intervened, which was 
paid in gold, according to the ageement made ; also in metal bells brought 
from China, which they value as precious ornaments. They are like 
large pans and are very sonorous, and they strike upon them at their 
feasts and carry them in the vessels to the wars instead of drums or other 
instruments.” 




PROCEEDINGS 
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BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Burma Research Society was 

held at University College {Commissioner Road), Rangoon, on 

Wednesday, the 18th September 1929, at 6-30 pM. 

Present : 

1. C. W. Dunn, Esq., i.c.s., {President.) 

2. J. S. Furnivall, Esq., B.A., i.c.s. (retired). 

3. S. G. Grantham, Esq., I.c.s. 

4. Prof. W. G. Fraser, M.A., i.e.s. 

5- Prof. Pe Maung Tin, M.A., r.E.s. 

6. G. H. Luce, Esq., b.a., i.e.s. 

7. U Kin Maung, b.a. 

8. Meer Suleiman, Esq., M.A. 

9. Saya U Thein 

10. A. Cassim, Esq., b.a. (Secretary) 

1. Prior to the arrival of the President, Mr. J. S. Furnivall, a 
Vice-President, occupied the chair. 

2. Confirmed the minutes of the meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee held on the 25th March 1929. 

3. Took the following action on matters arising out of the minutes 
of the last meeting of the Executive Committee : — 

(a) Regarding item 5 — Recorded the agreement of the Text 
Publication Sub-Committee. 

(f) Regarding item 9 — Resolved that it be postponed to the next 
meeting of the Executive Committee. 

(c) Regarding item lO-^Resohed that the Managing Sub-Commit- 
tee be asked to meet after October and report on the Library with 
particular reference to the advisability of printing a catalogue or books 
the Society’s Library. 

4. (a) Appointed a Sub-Committee consisting of Messrs. Furnivall 
and Fraser with Honorary Treasurer to report on the finances oi the 
Society in the light of Mr. Grantham’s note on the compounding of 
subscriptions for Life-Membership ; and 
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(b) Referred to the same Sub-Committee the consideration of the 
request from the Dictionary Sub-Committee for a grant of Rs. 10,000 
from the Society’s funds towards the cost of publication j)f the 
Dictionary. 

(c) Agreed that the request from the Dictionary Sub-Committee 
for Rs. 1,000 out of the Society’s funds for the current year’s expenses 
be granted. 

5. Resolved '. — 

(fl) That the Superintendent, Government F ress, Burma, be con- 
sulted as to the estimated cost and the best form of producing the 
Dictionary : and 

{b) that the Dictionary Sub-Committee be asked to ascertain the 
possibility of getting it printed by Government. 

(At this stage the President left the meeting, and Mr. Furnivall 
took the chair for the remainder of the business.) 

6. Resolved to strike off the names of members who were owing 
subscriptions for more than two years and who had failed to reply to 
the Honorary Secretary’s reminder. 

7. Considered a request for exchange of Publications from U.S.S.R. 
Society of Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. 

Resolved— 

(a) that Mr. Luce be requested to draw up a list of publications 
of the U. S. S. R. Society in English, French, and German 
likely to be of use to the Society ; and 

(h) that the U. S. S. R. Society be supplied with a list of public- 
ations of the Society including works in the Text Publication 
Series. 

8. Confirmed the President’s preliminary sanction to the purchase 
of the follo\ving books from Mr. H. W. Richardson for the Society’s 


Library: — 

Rs. 

(1) Phayre’s History of Burma .... .... 25 

(2) Richardson’s Dhammathat 1847 .... 15 

(3) Do do 1874 .... .... 9 

(4) Richardson and McLeod’s Journal .... 15 

(5) Richardson’s Mission to Siam .... .... 25 

(6) . Symes’s Ava, 2 vols. ... .... 10 


Total .... 99 
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9. Admitted Rev. W. C. B. Purser, m.a., and Sir W. J. Keith to Life 
Membership of the Society on payments of a reduced subscription of 
Rs. 25 under Rule 7 as amended. 

10. Resolved that the Secretary in consultation with the President fix 
a day in November next for an ordinary General Meeting of the Society 
at which U Khin Maung, b.a., will read a paper entitled “ Burma Records 
in the Imperial Library’’ by Mr. A. F. M. Abdul Ali, Keeper of the 
Imperial Records, Calcutta. 

AHMED CASSLM, 

Secretary protem. 


The Twenty-second meeting of the Text Publication Sub-Committee of 

the Burma Research Society was held at Pinya Hall, University 
College, Prome Road on Monday, the Wlh August 1929, at 6-30 a.m. 

Present ; 

1. Prof. Pe Maung Tin, M.A., B.Litt., i.E.s. {Chairman.) 

2. J. S. Furnivall Esq., b.a., i.c.s. (retired.) 

3. A. Cassim, Esq., b.a. (Secretary) 

Minutes. 

1. Confirmed the minutes of the meeting held on 4th January 1929. 

2. Considered the following endorsement No. 2215/15B.P. (a) dated 
the 7th August 1929 from the Registrar, University of Rangoon, 
forwarding a copy of Resolution 17 of the Proceedings of the Executive 
Committee of the Council of the University in connection with the 
printing and general get-up of the “Gavampati” and the “Yazawingyaw” 
edited for the University by the Text Publication Sub-Committee. 

“ Resolution 17. — In regard to the publication of 1,000 copies each of 
‘ Gavampati” and “Yazawingyaw” the Executive Committee (of the 
University) resolved that it be brought to the notice of the Burma 
Research Society 

(a) that the printing of the “Gavampati” is bad, the paper inferior 
in quality, some folios are bound upside down, the general get-up of the 
publication does credit neither to the Burma Research Society nor to the 
University, and that the University should have beeii consulted as to the 
printing and binding and general get-up of the publication and further 
that competitive quotations for the printing should have been called for. 

(b) that the Burma Research Society be asked to say what steps 
it proposes to take to rectify so far as possible the faults in the 
“Gavampati.” 
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(c) in regard to the ‘ ‘ Yazawingyaw” it is pointed out that a 
member of the Executive Committee in the course of a cursory glance 
through the book detected several errors suggesting that the proof read- 
ing of the text had not been so carefully as might have been expected. 

(d) that 20 clearly printed copies of both publications be bound 
in a superior binding for use as presentation copies.” 

Resolved that the Registrar be informed (1) that the printing and 
general get-up of the works were on the same lines as those of other 
publications issued by this Sub- Committee, and that if the Sub-Com- 
mittee had been informed by the University of any special requirements 
in this direction the Sub-Committee would have had the greatest pleasure 
in complying ; (2) that as regards the “Gavampati” the Sub-Committee 
regret that seven of the copies had some folios bound upside down; they 
were, therefore, taking steps to have them returned to the press for re- 
binding; (3) that competitive quotations were called for and the work 
of printing the “Gavampati” was entrusted to the Mon Pitaka Press, 
Moulmein, not 'merely because of the reasonableness of its tender but 
mainly as the Sub^Conomittee considered that it was to the interest of 
the University and the Society to utilise to the fullest extent the services 
of the editor of the work, Rev. R. Halliday, who lives at Moulmein; (4) 
that in the case of the “ Yazawingyaw ” the apparent inaccuracies in 
spelling were really archaic forms deliberately reproduced from the 
original manuscript on which the printed text was based. 

As regards item (d) of the Registrar’s endorsement, resolved that the 
Secretary be instructed to forward to the Registrar the quotation in 
oripnal from the Wuntha Rekkha Press, Rangoon, for 25 clearly printed 
copies of the ‘ ‘ Yazawingyaw " in superior binding for presentation 
purposes; and also to inform the Registrar that enquiries were being 
made from the Mon Pitaka Press, Moulmein, for 20 special copies of the 
** Gavampati.” 

3. The meeting decided to bring out an edition of U Toe’s “ Yama 
Yagan ” in the Text Publication Series, 

4. The General Editor reported the appearance of the following 
works since the last meeting ; — 

(a) Yazawingyaw as No. 14 of the Series. 

(b) Gavampati ,, „ 15 „ „ 

(c) Seindakyawthu’s, Yadu, Egyin and Luda as No. 16. 

5. The General Editor further reported that the following works 
were in the press and w'oukl be out soon : — 

(fl) U Ponnya’s Thathanashouk and Sundawgyi and 
(i) Sabebin Wuttbu by U Lat, as Nos. 17 and 18 respectively of 
the Series. 

AHMED CASSIM, 
Secretary, 

Te^t Publication Sub-Committee- 
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Minutes of a meeting of the Dictionary Sub-Committee of the Burma 
Research Society, held at Maymyo at 1 p.m. on the 20th October 1929. 

Present : 


Mr. C. W. Dunn. 

Mr. Ch. Duroiselle. 

Mr. H. F. Searle. 

Mr. J. A. Stewart {Honorary Secretary.) 
also 

Mr. B. W. Swithinbank. 

1. Read the minutes of the meeting held at Rangoon on the 11th 
August 1929. 

2. With reference to paragraph 1.5 of the minutes it was resolved 
that the Rangoon members of the Sub-Committee ascertain whether any 
of the Rangoon Presses is prepared to publish the Dictionary on a 
Royalty basis and if so what terms they would oiler the Society. 

3. Mr. Duroiselle is almost certain to receive an extension of service 
till the end of June 1951. It will be impossible for him to take up the 
work of compilation till after his retirement. It is therefore desirable 
that collection of materials should continue as at present for another year. 
The minimum requirement is about Rs, 3,000. It was resolved to ask 
the Burma Research Society to approach Government with a request for 
the provision of this amount during the financial year 1930-31. 

4. With reference to paragraph 17(4) the method of representing 
tones was further discussed and the objections received to the resolutions 
of the Rangoon meeting considered. The general opinion was that the 
International Phonetic Script should be used but that as regards the 
representation of tones for which no established conventions exist the 
use of the dots as in Burmese should be retained, the auk myit for con- 
venience of printing being placed after the last letter of the syllable 
effected. The “ dots ’ ' used should if possible be small drcles. 

J. A. STEWART, 

Dated Magrce, 1st November 1929. Honorary Secretary . 
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Proceedings of a meeting of the Managing Sub-Committee held at the 
University Library^ University. Estate, Rangoon, at 6 am. on 
November the Srd, 1929. 

Present . 


Editors & Librarians. 


G. H. Luce, Esq. 

Prof. Pe Maung Tin 

A. Cassim, Esq. {Honorary Treasurer), 

B. R. Pearn, Esq. [Honorary Secretary). 


1. Considered Mr. Luce’s Report on the condition of the Library. 

2. Resolved to recommend the Executive Committee to authorise 
the payment of bills for binding books, subject to Mr. Luce’s approval 
of the work, 

3. Resolved to recommend the Executive Committee to authorise 
the replacement of missing copies of periodicals. 

4. Resolved \h 2 A the Executive Committee be asked to consider the 
question of moving the Society’s Office to the University Estate. 

5. Resolved to arrange for all new periodicals to be sent direct to 
the Librarian of the Society. 

6. Resolved that the provision of a Card Index of the books in the 
Society’s Library is desirable. 

7. Resolved that the Executive Committee be requested to consider 
the question of the disposal of duplicate copies of books in the Society’s, 
Library. 

8. Resolved that it is desirable to separate the functions of the 
Librarian from those of the Editor of the Journal in view of present 
conditions. 


The 25th November 1929. 


B. R. PE \RN., 
Honorary Secretary, 


ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

An Ordinary General Meeting of the Society was held on the i4th 
November, 1929, at the University College (Commissioner Road), when 
U Kin Maung read a paper entitled ‘ ' Burma Records in the Imperial 
Library ” by Nawab A. F. M. Abdul Ali, Keeper of the Imperial 
Record, ’ Calcutta, After the paper had been read a discussion took 
place as a result of which it was resolved to enquire whether the Govern- 
ment of India had at any time printed any records bearing on Burma, 
and, if so, whether any of these Records were available for the Society’s 
Library. It was also resolved to enquire from Dr- Aspinall whether he 
could supply any information about the Burma Records at Calcutta. 

The Meeting concluded with a vote of thanks to U Kin Maung, the 
reader of the paper. 

It is regrettable that the attendance at the meeting was so small, only 
eight members being present. 

B. R. PEARN, 

Honorary Secretary, 



LIST OF BOOKS RECEIVED. 


List van Aanwinsten der Bibliotheek van het Museum — July and 
September 1929. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, Vol X, 
Parts I, II. 

Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, Report for 1928-29. 
Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India — No, 39-Lha-lun 
Temple, Spyi-ti, by H. Lee Shuttleworth. 

Bulletin of Applied Botany, of Genetics and Plant Breeding, Vol. XXIst., 
1929, No. 5. 

Canadian Journal of Research, Vol. I, Nos. 2 and 3, 1929. 

Indian Antiquary, September, October and November, 1929. 

Bulletin de I’Lcole Franeaise d’extrC-me-Orient, Tome XXVIII — 1928, 
Nos. 1 — 2, Janvier— Juin, 1928. 

Oudheidkundig Verslag, 1928. 

Djawa 9 e Jaargang. No. 4 en 5, Augustus 1929. 

Yazawingyaw, by Shinthila Wuntha. 

Gavampati, edited by Rev. Halliday. 

The Mystery and Mental Atmosphere, by Sir Richard Carnac Temple. 
A Descriptive Catalogue of the Sanscrit Manuscripts in the Tanjore 
Maharaja Serfoji’s Saravati Mahal Library, Tanjore, 3 vols. 
(Vols. I~IIL) 

Man in India, Vol. IX, Nos. 2 and 3— June and September, 1929, 

Wire Menschen der indonesischen Erde von Dr. h. c. Renward 
Brandstetter, VI. 

Journal of the Royal Asiatie Society of Great Britian and Ireland, 1929, 
4th quarter (October) 1929. 

Journal of the East Indian Association, Vol. XX, No. 4 (October) 1929, 
Zeitschrift fiir Indologie und Iranistik, Band 7, Heft, 1. 

Bulletin des Amis du Vieux Hue 16'= Annt'e, No. 2, Avril, Juin, 1929. 
Early English Intercourse with Burma (1587-1743), by Prof. D. G. E. 
Hall. 

Buddhist India, Vol. Ill, Nos. 1 — 2, June and July, 1929, 

Medizin I Bibliotheken Antiquariatskatalog (No. 62). 
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‘*A hook that is shut is hut a bhcJe^ 

GOVT. OF INDIA 

/v Department of Archaeology 
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Please help ns to ke^ the book 
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